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18 Pages Reading Matter 
and SIXTY ARTICLES! 
The best Gentlemen's Newspaper of the Day. Ame- 
rican Correspondence in every number. 
London Office, 169 Fleet Street. 
rs Los 4d. pot aaa. - ssi 
ican ra - neurrency. Pos’ i) 
any address in the United States. aia 
J. Q. A. WARREN, 
ST. DENIS HOTEL. 
Publisher's Sole Representative for U. 8. 
Copies can be obtained at Howard's Bookstore, 12th 
Street, near Broadway. 
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TURF GUIDE, 
EDITED BY W. G. DORLING. 
Ite tents show & lete record of all the Run- 
ning Races in the United States in 1870; a copious In- 
dex with Pedigree of all the horses that started: and 


ren” for Stakes in 1871 and 1872; is now ready. 
All communications or subscriptions to be sent to 
Yoon: Dorling, care of ‘Spirit of the Times,’ New 





PRICE TEN CENTS. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, 
DAMASKS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS, 
TOWELS, 
TOWELINGS, 
BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTON 
SHEETINGS, 


SHIRTINGS, 
FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS, 
QUILTS, 
COUNTERPANES, &c., &e, 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND MOST ATTRAC- 
TIVE STOCK, 
BOTH AS TO QUALITY AND PRICE, 
TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY OR ELSEWHERE. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
The Largely Increased Demand, 
HAVE BEEN OBLIGED TO OPEN 


A NEW SILK DEPARTMENT, 


IN THE CENTRE SECTION, 


EXTENDING FROM BROADWAY TO THE 
ROTUNDA, 
IN WHICH WILL BE EXHIBITED 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SILKS SUITABLE FOR MOURNING. 


FULL LINES OF MIKADO POPLINS 
VELVETS AND VELVETEENS|”™ 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE EXTENSIVELY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE CHOICEST SELECTIONS, 
AND aT 
EXTREMELY POPULAR PRICES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH-AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Useful Metals and their Alloys. 


Including MINING VENTILATION, MINING JU- 
RISPRUDENCE and METALLURGIC CHEMISTRY 
employed in the conversion of 


TRON, COPPER, TIN, ZINC, ANTIMONY AND 
LEAD ORES. 


With their a 
THE INDUST 


JOHN ScoRFERN, M. B. coum, WituiaM TRURAN, 

TLLIAM CLAY, RoBERT OAKLAND, 

Wrt1iaM Farrparrn, W. 
C. ALKIn, and 
. V. Pickerr. 

FIFTH THOUSAND. 
8vo. Cloth, $3. Half morocco, $3 75. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St. 
*,* Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovseE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owes, Agent. 
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“No diligent reader will willingly be without a copy.” 
JUST COMPLETED. 


LIPPINCOTT?S 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 


CONTAINING 


Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries, and Accounts of the various Sub- 
jects of the Norse, Hindoo, and C lassie 

Mythologies, with the Pronuncia- 
tion of their Names in the 
Different Languages in 
which they oceur. 


BY J. THOMAS, A.M, M.D, 


Complete in Two Vols. Imperial 8vo. Toned paper. 
Price per vol.; Fine Cloth, $11: Sheep, $12: 
half Turkey, $13.50; half Calf, $15. 


This invaluable work embraces the following pecu- 
liar features in an eminent degree: 


I. GREAT COMPLETENESS AND CONCISENESS 
IN THE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETC: 6 

II, SUCCINCT BUT COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT 
OF ALL THE MORE INTERESTING SUB- 
JECTS OF MYTHOLOGY, 

Ill. A LOGICAL SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

IV. THE ACCURATE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 


NAMES. 
Y. FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES, 





[OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.) 


‘**Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, according to 
the unanimous opinion of distinguished scholars, is 
the best work of the kind ever published.”—Phila. 
Ledger. 

“The most complete and satisfactory work of the 
kind in the language.’’— Chicago Standard. 

“The most hensive an luable work of the 
kind that has ever been attempted. . . . An invaluabl 
convenience.’’—Boston Ev. Traveller. 

“It is of such a final sort of excellence that it will 
at once take its place as the Biographical Dictionary 
of the future.”"— Phila. Kv. Bulletin 

* The most valuable contribution to lexicography in 
the English tongue.”’— Cincinnati Chronicle. 

‘** No other work of the kind will compare with it.’— 
Chicago Advance. 

“The most satisfactory work of reference ever is- 
sued from the press.""—Phila. Be. Telegraph. 

“This work presents a very wide range of treat- 
ment, great compactness and perspicuity, wonderful 
accuracy, and a typographical execution that is abso- 
lutely perfect.”"—/. Y. Bev. t. 

“There is nothing like it in the English language. 
. . . Itmay be fairly esteemed a credit to the age 
and country which has Yap it."—Phila. Presse. 

‘** Nothing of the kind is extant so peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the wants of the student, scholar, and general 
reader.”’—St. Louis Times. 

“It is hardly possible to over-estimate the detail, 
comprehensiveness, and electicism of Dr. Thomas's 
labors. His field is the world; his epoch all past 
time.”’—Phila. N. Amer. 

**The most complete Biographical Dictionary in the 
world.”’—Phila. Age. 











‘“*For completeness and conciseness this Dictionary 
promises to be without a rival.”’—New Orleans Pica- 


ne. 

* An admirable work.”’—New York Independent. 
“A work of extraordinary value.”°—Boston Post. 
“Its plan is admirable.”—New York Tribune. 


@ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free 
of expense, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers. 
Special Circulars, containing a full description of the 


work, with specimen pages, will be sent, post-paid, ‘on 
application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


TREES. 
Fruit and Ornamental, 
FOR SPRING OF 1871. 
The largest and most complete stock in the United 
States. Catalogues mailed prepaid, as follows: 


No. 1, Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 10c. 

No. 2, — ” Ornamental trees, 10c. 
No. 3, a * Greenhouse plants, 10c. 
No. 4, Wholesale, 2c. 

No. 5, Catalogue of Bulbs, (Published Aug. 1st,) 2c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, 
(Established 1840. ] Rochester, N. Y. 


~NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 
FOR 1871. 


We offer a very large stock, comprising all the finest 
novelties in GREEN House, Hor House and Beppine 

ANTS. 

New Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, with 
fine colored plate, now ready. To our customers 
free ; to others, 10 cents. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
{Established 1840. ] Rochester, N. Y, 





| the newspapers of the country as this has. 





| the Trade. 


Mechanism in Thought and Morals. 
By OxiveER WENDELL Hoimes. 1 vol. I6mo. $1.00. 

This book contains Dr. Holmes’s Oration, delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, in July, 1870, with copious notes and amplifi- 
cations. It discusses some very curious psychological 
questions with great clearness and force, so that a sub- 
ect which in o no hands would be simply tedious, 
s made exceedingly interesting by the wealth of illus- 
a and characteristic freshness with which it is 
treated. 


William Winston Seaton, of the 
“National Intelligencer.” 


A Biographical Sketch, with passing Notices of his 
Associates and Friends. Prepared by his Daughter. 
lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 

“The subject of this memoir was one of the first 
men who jm character and dignity to American jour- 
alism. s one of the editors of the National Intelli- 
gencer for quite half a century, he was prominently 
connected with the politics of the country, and never 
otherwise than honorably. * * * The treasury of pri- 
vate letters from which the author has drawn probably 
is not inferior in historical value and personal interest 
to any similar collection in the country. The letters 
of Mrs. Seaton are models of lively a 
of that — and telling epistolary style in which 
women so far surpass the sterner sex. Of her letters, 
and others of hardly less merit, this memoir is mainly 
made up, and together they give what is, perhaps, the 
best attainable sketch of Washington society under 
the early Presidents,—Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and 
others less famous.”’— The Literary World. 


My Study Windows. 
By James RussEtt Lowey. 1 vol. 12mo. Uniform 
with * Among My Books.’ $2.00. 

ConTENTs:—My Garden Acquaintance, A Good 
Word for Winter, On a Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners, A Great Public Character, (Hon. Josiah Quin- 
ey,) Carlyle, Abraham Lincoln, The Life and Letters of 
James Gates Percival, Thoreau, Swinburne’s Trage- 
dies, Chaucer, Library of Old Authors, Emerson the 
Lecturer, Pope. 

This new volume of Essays appears in response to a 
demand created by the remarkable favor with which 
Mr. Lowell's recent volume, ‘“* Among My Books,”’ has 
been received both in this country and in Europe. — It 
has greater variety and will commend itself to a large 
circle of readers, while it possesses in equal degree 
the ample scholarship and the unusual vigor and felici- 
lies of thought and style which secured so hospitable 
a welcome to his previous book. 


BRET HARTE’S BOOKS. 


THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, 
And Other Stories and Sketches, 
lvol. 16mo. $1.50. Sreventa Epition. 

“Mr. Bret Harte has already won a reputation as one 
of the most original of American writers. The charm of 
his sketches is not only in his style. That hasan undeni 
able grace and ease, a sub-flavor of gentle and sponta- 
neous humor, hinting at possibilities of fun rather 
than boy} into uproar, and an adaptability to true 
pathetic feeling; but there are many other writers who 
display the same qualities in quite as high a degree. 
His peculiar merit is that he has reproduced familiar 
forms of life in phases which we have all seen, but 
which no one has ever before painted; that he has 
caught the gleam of poetic light which irradiates at 
moments common and vulgar scenes, and detected ele- 
ments of beauty which lurk beneath the coarser fea- 
tures of American life,—beauty which we have felt a 
hundred times, but never learned to express in words.’ 
—New York Tribune. 


POEMS, 
lvol. 16mo. $1.50. Tentu Epirion. 

“The new volume gives us nearly all Mr. Harte’s 
poetical contributions to the Overland Monthly, along 
with earlier pieces. Among them all, the best, are 
the eight pieces, covering forty pages, which Mr, Harte 
calls ‘In Dialect,’—‘Jim,’ ‘Chiquita,’ ‘Dow's Flat, 
‘In the Tunnel,’ ‘ Cicely,’ * Penelope,’ * Plain Language 
from Truthful James,’ and ‘The Society upon the 
Stanislaus.’ All these are exceedingly good, and some 
of them are those happy ‘ hits’ which impress the pub 
lic mind most forcibly. The * Plain Language’ is the 
‘Heathen Chinee’ poem, and certainiy nothing has 
been printed of late, if ever, which has run through 
Part of 
this effect is owing to the temporary excitement of the 
public about the Chinese question,—but the combina 
tion of delicate humor, and force of expression, beth 
plain and grotesque, seen in these verses would have 
made them famous at any time.”’—Springfleld Repub- 
lican. 

(2 For sale by Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, no 
on Receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co 


Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree and Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds, 
prepaid by mail, with directions for 
culture. Twenty-five different packets 
of either class for $1.00. The six classes, 
$5.00. 


20,000 Ibs. Evergreen and ‘Tree Seeds; Apple, Pear, 
Cherry, &c.: Grass Seeds; Beet, Cabbage, Carrot, 
Onion, Squash, Turnip, and all Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, in smal] or large quantities ; also Small Fruits, 
| Stocks, Bulbs, Shrubs. Roses, Verbenas, &c., by_miail, 

prepaid. New Golden Banded Japan Lily, 50c. Priced 
Beccriptive Catalogue sent to any plain address, gratis. 
Agents wanted. 





olesale Lists to Agents, Clubs and 
Seeds on commission. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and .Bced 
Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, Established in 12 
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NEW BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





OUT OF THE FOAM. 

A brilliant new novel be John Esten Cooke (Surre 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt’’—*"*Hammer and Rapier *—and “ Fairfax of 
Virginia.’ *,* Price $1.50. 
Just ready, & beautiful new edition of Cooke's 

novela, bound uniform, four volumes, and put up in a 
handsome box. 


FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 


The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. A eharp, 
concise, and crisp history of the present great Euro- 
pean conflict. Arranged in the form of a diary of daily 
events. Containing 18 portraits of the leading actors, 
and 14 excellent maps from official French and Prus- 
sian Field surveys. By M. D. Landon. 

G2" _No book of this character was ever so interest- 
ing and satisfactory. [t will find a place on everyone's 
table and in everyone's library. *«* Price $2.00. 


CROWN JEWELS. 


A fascinating and sparkling new novel of love, ro- 
mance and falrigne, by Mrs. Emma L. Moffett, of 
Georgia, author of “Cragfont.” Price $1.75. 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. 


A new comic book, by Orpheus C. Kerr, being a 
rich burlesque upon Charles Dickens’ famous story, 
“* Mystery of Edwin Drood.”’ The humor and fun in 
thie brilliant new book is irresistible; everybody is 
talking and laughing about it. Price $1.50. 


ITALIAN LIFE AND LEGENDS. 


A delightful new book, by Mrs. Anna Cora (Mowatt) 
Ritchie. Containing fag | extremely interesting 
sketches of Life in Italy, interspersed with famous 
historical legends, &c. Beautifully illustrated. Price 


AT LAST. 


An entirely new novel (never before published in 
book form) by Marion Harland, author of those wide- 
selling books—Alone—Hidden Path—Mowss-Side—Ne- 
mesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Husbands and Homes 
—Sunnybank—Ruby'’s Husband—and Phemie’s Temp- 
tation. Price $1.50. 


THE CULPRIT FAY. 
A beautiful holiday edition of this ae fairy 
h Rod Drake. Illustrated 


poem by Jose e. wit 
Priginal | tilustrations. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price $2.00. 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. 


A new novel, by K. Cornwallis. ‘One of the most 
touching stories of woman's love and man’s devotion 
ever written.”’ Price $1.50. 


DREAM MUSIC. 


A new volume of Poems, by Frederic R. Marvin. 
Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in bev- 
elled boards. Price $1.50. 


Josh Billings’ Farmers’ Alminax, for 1871—A new 
illustrated comic Work..........-....-.....-+-- 
Gingerenaps—A_ spicy book, by Fanny Fern, au- 
thor of * Folly as it Flies.”....... 
Chris and Otho—A capital new novel, by Mrs. 
Julie P. Smith........ jatatinis eae 
Captain Mayne Reid's famous works—New edi- 
tion in boxes, 16 vols., each... 2.00... ..0..... 
Mrs. Hill's New Cook Book and Domestic Re- 
ceipts——The best —. Sebdsued iautuuna coe 
Vashti—a new novel by Augusta Evans, author of 
“St. Elmo,” *“ Beulah.”......... aieneevaads ca 








eo” These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


UNPARALLELED FOR CHEAPNESS 
AND COMPLETENESS! 


DITSON & CO.'S 


Standard Operas 
[LARGEST SIZED PAGE}. 


With full Vocal and Pianoforte Score including Re- 
citatives with English and Italian words. 


Now Reapy. 


Ernani, Trovatore, Lucia, 
Faust, Traviata, Sonnambula, 
Norma, Lucretia Borgia, Martha. 

Price of each in Paper, $1.00. In Boards, with Illu- 


minated cozers, $2.00. Sent postage paid on receipt 
of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1883,) 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 





Manufacturers of 
Crand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS, 
No. 650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
J. BAUER, General Agent. 


PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALL- 

MENTS. 
A CREAT OFFER!! 

ae Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y., 

Vill dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class von Ny in- 
cluding Chickering and Son's, at EXTREMELY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take 


from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; ¢ 
and rent money applied if purchseed. on 


—— a re a 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT $4.00 PER ANNUM, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Jourral, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 

The A.sion with any one of four Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 


The A.sion with a Chromo of DEXTER or 


EEE 5. ccncvdneunrnadtindieRalehebabeene 6 00 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET or BY MOONLIGHT................ 6 00 


These are Companion Pictures, and are being pre- 
pared expressly for our Journal. 


The AsBion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBion....$8 00 


These Premiums are superb worke of Art, and are 
often mistaken for Oil Paintings. They are offered to 
each annual Subscriber, paying in advance, and are 
mailed to any address postpaid. The following is a 
list of the engravings, of which two are offered to any 
subscriber for $5 00 per annum :— 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 96x21. 
Kwicut'd LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckuEer's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x26. 
Portrait ov GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 


Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield's Picture. 
21x27. 


WANDgEsronpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 


50 | Lanpercr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 


Lanpsger’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 


00 Lanpseer'’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 


Wanvesrorp'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 38x25, 
Witu.xkrxx’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBION, 38x25. 


“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x18. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 18x21. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBtion, or by Registered Letter. 
‘The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cente, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do ao. 
The A.sion will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 


pires, and remit for the ensuing yoar, without notice 
from the office. 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the offiee with the 
fact. 
The AvBton is served at the residences of aubscrib- 
ers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of 
charge. 
All communications should be addressed 

PIERCY WILSON, 

NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 








39 Park Row, New York. 





Races---Races. 


Metairie Course, New Orleans. 
SPRING MEETING 1871. 


UNDER THE RULES OF THE METAIRIE 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


Commencing Saturday April 8. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8. 


Club Purse $500; one and a half miles. 

Same Day.—Annual Metairie Stakes for three-year- 
olds; $25 entrance, PP. ; five or more to fill the stake ; 
two miles; $1,000 added; second horse to receive 
$200; third horse to save stake. To close Ist Janu- 


a 1871. 
ame Day.—Club Purse $1,000; three miles. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 

Hurdle Race, two miles over eight hurdles: Club 
purse $750. 

a Dary.—Club! purse $500; one and a quarter 
miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $1,256; tvo mile heats. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 

Annual Metairie Stake for two-year-olds, to carry 
three-year-old weights ; one mile ; five or more to fill the 
stake; entrance $35, . p., $1,000 added ; second horse 
to receive $200; third horse to save stake. To close 
let January, 1871. 

Same Day.—Club purse $700; two miles. 

Same Day.—Club purse ; mile heate. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 18. 
Clab purse $800; two and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse $700; one and a half miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse ; one mile. 
| Day.—Club purse $500; three-quarters of a 
mile. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14. 
yang purse $500; Hurdle Race, one mile, four hur- 
es. 
Same Day.—Club purse $800; two miles. 
Same Day.—Club purse, $700; mile heats; for 
horses that have not won during the Meeting. 
Same Day.—Club purse ; one mile; for 
beaten horses. , 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 


Club purse $2,500; four mile heats. 


N. B.—In all Club purses, entrance fee, ten per 
cent. will go to second horse. 
Horses date age from 1st of May. 
DUNCAN F. KENNER, 
President of the Metairie Association. 








|. ‘aeons JOCKEY CLUB. 


SWEEPSTAKES OPEN AND TO CLOSE Ist 
MARCH, 1871. 


THE FORDHAM STAKES. 


A Handicap Sweepstakes of $50 each, p.p., for all 
ages; only $10 if declared; added ; Bike second 
horse to receive $200 out of the Stakes; one mile and 
& quarter; weights to be announced 15th March, and 
declarations to be made on or before 1st of April. The 
— to be run on the first day of the Spring Meeting, 


THE WESTCHESTER CUP. 


Value $1,500; 1 Sweepstakes for all ages; $50 en- 
trance, p.p.; two and a quarter miles; second horse to 
receive $200 out of the Stakes. To be run on the 
second day of the Spring Mecting, 1871. 


THE JOCKEY-CLUB HANDICAP. 
Two miles; a Handicap 8 pstakes, for all ages; 
$100 entrance, h.f.; only $20if declared ; 1,000 added: 
of which to the second horse. Weights to be an- 
nounced 16th March, and declaration to be made on or 
before the 1st of April. To be run on the third day of 
the Spring Meeting, 1871. 


THE ANNUAL SWEEPSTAKES. 


A Sweepstakes of $300 each, $100 forfeit; $1,000 
added ; for foals of 1869; two miles; the second horse 
oe ae his stake. To be run during the Fall Meeting, 





THE HUNTER STAKES 
To be run at the Fall Meeting, 1872; for fillies then 


three years old; one mile and three-quarters; $200 
=. $50 ft.; $500 added. Second filly to esd, 
2. 


&2™ All to close ist March, 1871. 





Entries and declarations to be made to the S ta 
920 Broadway, New-York. ae 


A. BELMONT, President. 
C. WHEATLY, Sec. 


GARATOGA ASSOCIATION. 
K 


SWEEPSTAKES OPEN AND TO CLOSE 
ler MARCH, 1871. 


SWEEPSTAKES, ONE MILE AND A QUARTER, 





for all ages, $50 entrance, Py ; $750 added ; to be run 
on the first day of the July Meeting, 1871. 


FLASH STAKES, FOR TWO-YEAR-OLDS, 


half a mile; $50 entrance, p.p. ; | song gh to berun 
on the first day of the J uly eeting, 1871. 


SARATOGA CUP, FOR ALL AGES, 
two and a quarter miles; entrance, p.p.; $1,000 
added ; to be run on the itt day of the. pa oy 
ing, 1871. 

THE SEQUEL STAKES, 
FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS, 


two miles; $50 entrance, p.p.; $750 added ; winner of 
Belmont or Travers Stakes, 7 Ibs. extra; of both, 10 


ibe. extra; to be run on the fifth day of the July Meet- 


ing, 1871. 

THE SUMMER HANDICAP, FOR ALL AGES, 
two and a quarter miles ; $100 entrance, h.f.; only 

if declared. Weights to appear 20th July; declara- 


tions to be made on or before Ist of August; the race 
to be run on the Ist day of the August Meeting, 1871. 


All the sbove events to close 1st of March, 1871. 


Entries to be addressed to C. WHEATLY, Secretary 
Saratoga Association, Fordham, N. Y. 


W. R. TRAVERS, President. 





C. WaeEat.y, Secretary. 





M42" LAND JOCKEY CLUB. 


ANNUAL FALL MEETING, 1871. 
To be _ after the Fall Meeting of the American 


Jockey Club. 
SWEEPSTAKES open and to close March 1, 1871. 


CENTRAL Stakes, for two-year-old; one mile; $50 
entrance, p.p. Club to add $500. 

PIMuico Stakes, for four-year-olds ; two-mile heats ; 
$100 entrance, half forfeit. Club to add $1,000. 

Bowle Stakes, Post entry, all ages; four-mile 
heats ; $250 entrance, $100 forfeit ; Club to add $2,000; 
five or more to fill. ; 

Additional Events and varied Club purses will be 
duly offered for the above meeting. 

Entries to be addressed to 

J. D. FERGUSON, 
Clerk of Course, 
35 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 
ODEN BOWIE, President. 
Jas. L. McLane, Secretary. 


ONG BRANCH RACES. 
4 


At a meeting of the Directors of the LONG BRANCH 
AND SEA SHORE IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
held at their office 2ist September, it was resolv 

that the firet Summer Meeting at Monmouth Park for 
1871 shall commence Tuesday, 4th July, and continue 
five days; and that the second meeting shall com- 
mence on Tuesday, Ist Angust, and continue five 


days. 

it was further resolved that the Rules of the Ameri- 
can Jockey Club be adopted. 

Liberal premiums will be offered for races of all 
kinds and forall ages. Sweepstakes will be opened, 
to which liberal additions will be made, of which due 
notice will be given. WM. E. RAYNOR, 





Secretary. 


JAMES E. KELLY, 
No. 1134 Broadway, New York. 





In order to accommodate gentlemen owning race 
horses, and the general public, the eubscriber has been 
induced to open books on the principal stakes at Je- 
rome Park, Saratoga, Lon; ranch, and Baltimore. 
Liberal odds will be iid agains —— entered for 
these stakes. The sub er’s books are endorsed by 
two of the leading members of the Northern turf— 
Messre. Genet and O'Donnell. 


Lists of prices forwarded on application. Gentle- 
men wishing to back horses must, if not a 
known to me, remit the money, or give satisfactory re- 
ference from some well-known turfman. The odds 
laid from $5 to any amount. 

JAMES E. KELLY. 





Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


&e., &e. 
We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


ENUINE NORWAY OATS, CHESTER COUNTY 
MAMMOTH CORN and ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Sample packages sent free to all Farmers; also a 

copy of the AmERIcAN Stock JouRNAL, by inclosing 


stamp to 
N. P. BOYER & Co., Parkesburg, 
Chester Co., Pa. 











ACENTS WANTED. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SUBSCRIPTION 
“ CANVASSER, for a well-known weekly publi- 
cation. 

Address, with references, Box 1668, Post Office. 





&2 50 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
“s Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 

Address 8S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 





ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), ‘to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stitcn” (alike on both sides), and is 
FULLY LICENSED. The best and cheapest fa- 
-_ Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., ton, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 to $10 Per Day. wWoitiy, 
BOYS and GIRLS who engage in our new business 
make from to $10 per day in their own localities. 
Full particu and instructions sent free by mail. 
Those in need of permanent, profitable work, should 
addres. at once. 

Groreet Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A MONTH) by the 


AMERICAN MACH CO. Boston, Mass., or _ 


St. Lonis, Mo. 





Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
week and expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inve ntions. 
ddress M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now - 
pared to furnish all classes with constant ‘eanploy. 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the re 
moments. Business new, light and profitable. “er. 
sons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to $5 per 
evening, and a a So a sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and = earn 
nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice 
may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of THE 
Propte’s LiTeRaRY ComMPANION—one of the largest 
and best family newspapers published—all sent free 

i er, if you want permanent, profitable 








F 9° per day and norisk. Do you 
$5 To $20 Want s situation se saleuman st or 
near home to introduc: ournew 7 strand ** White Wire 
Clothes Lines to last for ever.’ Don’t mies this 
chance. Sample free. Address 
Works, 75 
Chicago, 11). 


t 1 
Hudson River Wire 
iam St., N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn &t,, 


a a ed 
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BINDING SHEAVES. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Hark! a lover binding sheaves 
To his maiden sings ; 

Flutter, flutter go the leaves, 
Larks drop their wings. 

Little brooks for all their mirth 
Are not blithe as he. 

“ Give me what the love is worth 

That I give thee. 


“ Speech that cannot be forborne, 

Tells the story through : 

I sowed my love in with the corn, 
And they both grew. 

Count the world full wide of girth, 
And hived honey sweet, 

But count the love of more worth 
Laid at thy feet. 


“ Money’s worth is house and land, 

Velvet coat and vest. 

Work’s worth is bread in hand, 
Ay, and sweet rest. 

Wilt thou learn what love is worth ? 
Ah! she sits above, 

Sighing, ‘Weigh me not with earth, 
,ove’s worth is love.” 

—_——_@-—____——_ 


TO OBLIGE A LADY. 


“Why, Phips! Phips! Percy, don’t you know me ?” 

“ Alallett, old fellow! So glad!” 

Such were our mutual greetings, emphasized by a heart 
hand-shake, as we two Englishmen coming from opposite di- 
rections, met, just three years since, in front of H 45 famous 
Serpents’ Well at Schlangenbad; while the water-drinkers, 
glass in hand, passed slowly to and fro, and the band rattled 
out one of the liveliest airs from the Grand Duchesse for their 
delectation. Hallett and I were friends of long standing— 
had been fags together in the same form at Eton, and had in- 
dulged together at the Christopher in the delicious misery of a 
school-boy’s first cigar. Our paths in life, however, had of 
Jate years widely diverged. Hallett commanded a corps of 
irregular cavalry, somewhere in the Derejat, and was reported 
in the Indian newspapers to be perpetually distinguishing 
himself in border skirmishes with Afghan cow-stealers; while 
IT, Perey Phipps, the reader’s very humble servant, after two 
years in what is irreverently called the “ nursery ” in'Downin 
Street, and three more as unpaid attache at Copenhagen an 
Madrid, had won, so to — my diplomatic spurs, and was 
on the paid list of the F. O. 

_“T wish, do you know,” said my soldier school-fellow, a 
big, bronzed fellow, by the way, and the very type of a dash- 
ing di n— I wish I had taken my leave last year, when I 
could have had the luck to see something of ‘that Austro- 
Prussian business at Sadowa. I should like to get a glimpse 
of war on a great scale; and, unless the French open the ball, 
\ suppose I shall go back to India with my curiosity ungrati- 
fied. Pity you did not come a week ago, for I’m off to Hom- 
burg to-morrow. A man soon gets tired of Schlangenbad, 
though there ae some nice people here. Yes, that is a pretty 
girl in the Watteau hat—a very striking face. She lives at 
your hotel, by-the-by—the Four Seasons.” 

The young lady in question, a dark-eyed, handsome girl, 
with a profusion of glossy ringlets reaching almost to her 
shoulder, and dressed according to the newest canons of Par- 
isian taste, had indeed attracted my attention as she glided 
lightly among the shifting crowd of patients and idlers around 
the well. 

“ French, I believe,” said Jack Hallett, in answer to some 
careless inquiry of mine respecting the owner of the luxurious 
chignon. “I thought she was an American when she arrived 
here, two days 80 ; but Bruce of the Buffs told me her name 
-—Mademoiselle de Something or other—I forget what. She 
dances ey we ; that much I do know. She is here 
with a snuffy old French lady, her grandmother, I believe.— 
But there is the dinner-bell, and the finish of the last tune,” 
added Jack, pitching away his cigar; “and so much the bet- 
ter, for 1am hungry. We'll dine together, of course, and have 
a chat about old times over our wine. Better come to my 
hotel, the Vassav, for I have had rhe advantage of experience 
as regards the cellar, and know which of the long-tailed 
names in the wine-list means vinegar, and which stand for 
something drinkable. There's a Scharlachberger, an 1838 
vintage, not a bad tap.”-— 

I suppose that I paid but scanty attention to my friend's 
encomium on the wine—and indeed my eyes were fixed on the 
receding figure of the French brunette—and was only aroused 
from my reverie by a laugh from Hallett, who exclaimed : 

Here am I wasting the words of wisdom on a fellow who 
forgets even his dinner, to stare after a fair stranger in the 
mooniest style of a stage-struck Romeo. I thought you diplo- 
matic dons were not so susceptible as that.” ie 

It so chanced that on the next morning, as I was saunterin 
slowly along one of the picturesque gorges which aboun 
among the wooded hills near Schlangenbad, I saw a small 
party of donkey-riders approach me, and recognized in her 
who rode first the pretty French girl of the preceding day. 
The path was narrow and steep, and strewed, moreover, with 
shale and pebbles, so as to offer anything rather than a secure 
foot-hold ; while in the raving below, at a depth of some forty 
feet, a streamlet wound its way among bushes and boulders of 
water-worn stone ; and above, the tree-crowned rocks towered 
like a rampart. As I stepped aside to allow the cavalcade to 
pass, the foremost, brute, perhaps inspired by visions of hay 
awaiting it at home, broke into a shuffling trot, and came 
apps, Gyrtyg the slope towards me at a pace that was like- 
ly enough to lead to mischief. The very idea of a runaway 
donkey suggests ludicrous associations; but in the midst af 
that broken ground, where one false step might lead to a 
possibly fatal fall over the precipice, the quadruped’s freak 
was no joke, and an engaging little scream of alarm from the 
fair rider decided me to interfere. I sprang forward, gras’ 
the bridle, and brought the long-eared steed toa halt on the 
very brink of the cliff. The rescued damsel—for she insisted 
that she had been in extreme peril, and shuddered in the 
prettiest way as she looked down into the ravine below— 
thanked me with what her countrymen call effusion for my 


‘chivalry ; and the rest of her party coming up, joined in sing- 
ing my praises, as though I had done momen Be a heroic. 

eople in foreign watering-places lead their lives so much 
in public, and together, that an acquaintance speedily ripens 
into intimacy; and meeting the fair Julie sev times a day 
at band and fountain, at table-d’hote and ball, I learned to 
take a pleasure in her society that surprised myself. I was 
not, I may remark without vanity, a new hand in continental 
experiences, like one of those raw English yo uths who flock 
abroad every year, ready to lose their hearts to the first en- 
chantress who deigns to angle for them, and as prodigal of 
their affections as the napoleons they cast upon the green 
cloth of the play-table. No; Percy Phipps of the diplomatic 
service had seen men and cities, and was by no means igno- 
rant of feminine wiles and ways. Had there been anything 
in Mademoiselle de Bellemine’s manner that betrayed the co- 
quette, though in ever so slight a degree—had I observed any 
effort to fascinate or to please—I had sufficient social experi- 
ence to stand me in good stead in such a case. It was not so, 
however ; Julie had that delightful modest frankness which I 
had hitherto believed to be the peculiar gift of English 
girls; while, at the same time, tnere was something at times 
in her look and speech that awakened a deeper intcrest. I 
was attracted towards her without well knowing why, and 
was gratified with the candid preference which she accorded 


e. 

As for the aunt, Madame de Granmaison, on whose merits 
and angelic kindness Julie was accustomed gratefully to di- 
late, she seemed to have few signs of a seraphic nature, being 
a corpulent old Frenchwoman, with a black wig, a snuff-box, 
a satin gown, a portentous head-dress of lace, lilac ribbons, 
and marabou feathers, an ear-trumpet, and a great predilec- 
tion for the greasiest and most garlic-flavored dishes of the 
hotel dinner. She was, as might be guessed from the contin- 
ual presence of the ear-trumpet, very deaf; and she wore a 
quantity of glittering rings on her fat fingers. She was the 
sort of person whom, had not her rank been known, every 
critic would have pronounced vulgar ; and it was hard to de- 
lieve that Julie, with her elegance of bearing, was akin to 
her. The marquise, however, although too unwieldy to ride 
or walk, was fond of making long carriage excursions ; and 
on these occasions her niece, and her niece alone, invariably 
went with her, the back seat in the hired barouche being lit- 


Y | tered with camp-stools, and sketch-books, and color-boxes, in 


addition to the presence of Madame de Granmaison’s well- 
washed poodle—for Julie, to use her own words, “ adored 
art,” and drew very prettily, with a firm and yet soft touch, 
and an amount of patient attention to detail remarkable in a 
non-professional draughtswoman. 

Madame de Granmaison was not, however, long left to the 
peaceable enjoyment of her carriage-exercise on the banks of 
the Rhine. Julie appeared one morning alone at the break- 
fast table. Her aunt, she said, was gone, gone by the earliest 
train that passed Ettville, the nearest railway station, and the 
one at which visitors to Schlangenbad usually quit the iron 
road. Some letter or telegram had summoned the old mar- 
quise, in hot haste, to attend to a matter of business, and she 
was speeding towards her French estates as rapidly as the 
steam-horse could whirl her thither. 

For my part, I cared little how long the steward and the 
notary might combine to keep Madame de Granmaison occu- 
pied with the management of her property, and inwardly 
breathed a vow that her return to Schlangenbad might be 
postponed beyond her niece’s expectation. Now that the 
dragon was gone, and those odious drives in her aunt’s com- 
pany were at an end, I had a great deal more of Julie’s charm- 
ing society than before, since something like a real intimacy 
had sprung up between us; and so many changes had taken 
place in the fluctuating life of the watering place, that we two 
were the guests longest resident in the hotel, and seemed quite 
as old friends when compared with the other occupants of the 
dinner-table. It would take a more accomplished philosopher 
than myself to lay down with accuracy a map of the human 
heart, to define the exact boundaries of friendship and flirta- 
tion, and to mark the difference between a mere preference 
for the society of a person of the opposite sex, and a warmer 
feeling. I only know that I took pleasure in Julie’s conversa- 
tion; that I suspected, without coxcombry, that she liked me ; 
and that it did once or twice occur to me that Julie was Ma- 
dame de Granmaison’s favorite neice ; that the old lady was 
rich, and free to leave her possessions as she chose ; and that 
the Chateau de Griffecceur, with a rent-roll that would be com- 
fortable in English, and im 
no bad provision in life for Mr. and Mrs. Perey Phipps. 

This commonplace termination, however, to a somewhat 
romantic acquaintance, was not to be. Mademoiselle de Belle- 
mine came to me one day, soon after the arrival of the after- 
noon post, in a state of eager and tearful excitement. She 
was so unhappy, she sobbed out. Her poor good aunt, dear 
old Madame de Granmaison, was dangerously ill. The im- 
prudent and hurried journey, undertaken in the hottest part 
of a boiling summer, had proved too much for the old lady. 
The steward had written to announce that his aged mistress 
was Iying very ill at the chateau, and that as she asked con- 
tinually for her niece, although her usually clear intellect was 
clouded on all other subjects, the doctor had advised that 
Mademoiselle should be brought as early as possible to the 
sufferer’s bedside. 

We English, and still more our American cousins, can hard- 
ly appreciate the severity of the French code of etiquette with 
reference to an unmarried woman in the higher ranks, and I, 
Percy Phipps, had been long enough abroad to enter into 
Julie’s perplexities when she wrung her hands and exclaimed : 
“What can I do? Oh, what can I do? I wish I were at 
Griffecceur! But how can I travel, alone and unaccompanied, 
across France?” What was to be done? I frankly told 
Mademoiselle de Bellemine that, if she had been a country- 
woman of my own, I would have offered to escort ber to 
Griffeceeur, which place, as I understood, lay on the borders 
of Champagne, somewhere between Rheims and Mezieres, 
but that I knew French customs too well to make a proposal 
that might be construed into almost an insult. 

“ Eureka!” cried Julie, with a sudden flush of joy; not, of 
course, that she really came out with any such classical ejacu- 
lation, but she did exclaim: “ Je Pai trowre !” and clapped her 
hands in childlike exultation. At first, 1 thought the dear 
girl's brain had been turned by the bad tidings from Griffe- 
ceur; but she proceeded, rapidly but coherently, to develop 
before me the plan by which she hoped to escape from her 
present dilemma. She reminded me that I had, a few days 
before, shown her a number of photographs, of autographs of 
celebrated personages, etc., which I had found in a portfolio 
at the bottom of my travelling trunk, and that with these had 


ped | been my old passport of the previous year, which comprised 


with mine the name of my sister Ethel, with whom I had 
made the tour of Switzerland and North Italy. There was 
the name—Miss Ethel Rose Phipps, British subject—still con- 





spicuous in the big black writing of an F. O. clerk, under the 
emblazoned lion and unicorn of the royal arms. Mademoiselle 


ing in French eyes, would be: 





de Bellemine, as I remembered, had asked me_sevoral ques 
tions ing my sister, and had spoken of Ethel with an 
interest which I was vain enough to attribute to her partiality 
for Ethel’s brother. 

Julie’s plan, like most clever projects, was equally hardy 
and sim fe. She proposed to herself off for my sister. 
under color of the mention of Miss Phipps’s name in the pass 
port, and to rely on my chivalry and good-nature to see her 
safely to Griffeceeur. “Not,” she added, more sadly, and with 
a timid glance at me from beneath the dark fringe of her eye- 
lashes— not that she had any claim on me—any right to ex- 
pect that I should make such a sacrifice for one who was not 
even English—who was all but a stranger. Ah, no! how 
could she ask me to tear myself away from Schlangenbad and 
its gaieties, merely to do a service to a young girl whom I had 
seen but the other day for the first time! And yet I was her 
generous preserver, for had I not saved her life”’—and “ Os, 
cher Chevalier Phipps ! 1 will rely on your friendship. I will 
demand from you this favor—you won't refuse me, n’es/-cé 

Be 


They call us diplomatists a cold-hearted, selfish race, but | 

do not think Percy Phipps, for one, deserved the imputation, 
since, two hours after the date of the above conversation, that 
public servant found himself in the railway station at Bttville, 
engaged in taking tickets and rogistoring baggage for the ac 

commodation of his fair companion. Mademoiselle de Belle 

mine, full of gratitude and trustfulness, left all the arrange 

ments of the route to me; and I, with everything to settle, 
had my hands, literally and metaphorically, very full. It ap- 
peared to me that, to avoid as far as possible furnishing mat- 
ter for scandalous tongues, the journey had better be perform 

ed swiftly, and without any halt. Julie would be tired, nv 
doubt, but that was the lesser of two evils; and she readily 
consented to push on, night and day, till we should reach the 
country mansion where her aunt lay ill. } 

I reckoned, however, without the chapter of accidents, since 
we had not gone many miles before a thunder-storm, that hac 
all day threatened to burst, broke in fury on the high hills of 
Taunus, and the consequence was arush of water from torrent 
and gully, which laid the rails under a turbid flood, and almost 
threatened to wash train, sleepers, and the narrow shelf of 
earth, on which the line is thereabouts constructed, bodily in- 
tothe Rhine. The steam-whistle shricked and moaned like « 
banshee ; the stoppages at small stations were tediously pro 
longed; while gangs of laborers, hastily called out, stood 
knee-deep in mud and water, toiling to repair or strengthen 
the many bridges that spanned the mountain brooks; and the 
end of the affair was, that we reached Mayence at eleven 
o'clock at night, too late to pursue our journey until the mor- 


w. 

Well, this was provoking, perhaps, on Julie's account; bul 
it was necessary 1o make the best of ii, and to put a bold face 
on the matter. I wrote her name down in the travellers’ hook 
of the hotel as that of my sister; I talked of her to landlady, 
waiter, chambermaid, as my sister, and did all T could to pose 
myself in a fraternal point of view before the people of the 
inn. Perhaps, in my anxiety that not one shade of reproach 
should rest on Mademoiselle de Bellemine, in case Rumor with 
her thousand tongues should report our proceedings, | may 
have rather over-acted the character T had assumed, as when 
I chose for Julie a capital room, number six, au premier, and 
insisted on quartering myself in a musty little bachelor’s den 
on the second floor, and overlooking a waste of stables, and 
which bore the number seventy-one. It certainly is a fact that, 
early as was our departure on the following morning, no slight 
proportion of the inmates of the hotel were astir to see us off, 
that the men stared and the women sniggled, and that there 
was a demure slyness even in the round eyes of the obsequious 
host as he closed the door of the carriage in which we drove 
from his door, and wished a good journey to Monsieur and 
Mademoiselle. 

Julie seemed ill at ease and preoccupied, and was by no 
means so lively a companion as she had been at Schlangenbad. 
“ Look !” she said to me as she paiised on the step of the first 
class carriage to which | Janded her, and glanced at an U] 
looking fellow in shabby black—‘‘look! 1 saw that man at 
Ettville, and lurking about the inn door to-day. Can he be a 
spy ?” L burst into a laugh. “A spy!” said I. “ Why, in the 
name of all that’s romantic, should a movchard waste his time 
in tracking you and me?” Julie bit her lip, and was silent. 
The train started briskly on its way toward France. In an 
hour or so we were to cross the frontier, and then, by 
way of Metz and Rheims, to push on the Chatean de Griffe- 
ceur. 

As we approached Saarbruck, Julie's manner grew restless, 
and there was something that jarred upon my ear in the hard 
irritable tone in which she said, less, as it seemed, to me than 
to herself : “ How they crawl, snails that they are, these Ger 
man antediluvians! Shall we never geton?” But [ could 
excuse this little outburst of petulance when I remembered 
the speaker’s very natural anxiety concerning her beloved 
aunt. 
more noticeable occurring than that I fancied I saw, during 
the short halt which the train made there, the man in shabby 
black—Julie’s bete noire, as in her playful way she now de 
scribed him—skulking among some empty cattle-trucks, and 
keeping a stealthy watch upon the door of our carriage; and 
it did occur to me that in such close attention as this there 
was something singular. But, pshaw! what could the rude 
ness or the morbid curiosity of some petty trader or needy 
clerk signify to my pretty friend or to myself! Perhaps Julie 
was right, and the fellow might have seen us before in Schlan- 
genbad, and wonder whether we were a runaway coupie, 
or how we came to travel together. And I must own, thought 
I to myself, that there is an odd, out-of-the-way, Gretna Green 
flavor attaching to our trip that would astonish a foreigner 
immensely. And then the train rattled off again, and | forgot 
the inquisitive fellow-voyager in the threadbare coat. 

Julie, from the moment of our quitting Saarbruck, was in 
excellent spirits. She chatted gaily, her eyes sparkled, and 
her laugh was louder than ever I remembered it to have been 
before, so that I hardly recognised the tearful girl who had 
left Schlangenbad under my escort. But now she was herself 
again; only with a buoyancy of spirits that matched well 
with her bright eyes and piquant smile ; and I began to think 
that a sojourn at Griffecceur might be agreeable enough with 
such a companion, and to consider myself a brute for my late 
discontent. “Here is Forbach,” cried my volatile charge ; 
“and, in a few minutes more, France.” 

But there is many a slip, proverbially, between the cup 
and the lip; and, on entering the frontier station of Forbach, 
the door of our carriage was immediately wrenched open, 
while an imposing force of Prussian gendarmes stood ready 
to enforce obedience with the peremptory order of their 
brigadier that we should alight. Remonstrance proving of no 
avail, we complied ; and I found myself at once seized by two 
pair of horny hands, and roughly hustled away across the 
platform, through a sort of guard-room, and, finally, into a 
prison-like apartment, sparely furnished with wooden benches 
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Saarbruck was reached and passed without anything — 
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tnd an ink-stained table, at which were seated three or four 
atern-looking men, functionaries of government evidently, by 
she civil uniforms which two of them wore, while the third 
was a grizzled captain of Prussian infantry. 

“ Your name, age, and occupation ?” said one of the func- 
tionaries grutfly. “Ido not inquire whether you can speak 
German. You would hardly have been selected for such a 
mission unless you were somewhat of a — 

“ Mission ?” ejaculated I in hopeless bewilderment. I cannot 
pretend to even to guess your meaning; but if you are in 
authority, as I presume, it is for you to make amends for this 
unwarrantable proceeding. What has become of the lady who 
is with me—of Mademoiselle—of my sister, mean? She, 
surely, is not to be subjected to the unpleasant consequences 
of your most extraordinary mistake or caprice, whichever it 
may be!” There was a general laugh, but not of a very good- 
humored sort; and when it died away, the ring of stern faces 
around me looked all the sterner for that outburst of grim 
mirth. 

“Your name?” demanded my former interlocutor, and this 
time in the tone of one who was disposed to endure no 
trifling. 

“ Percy Carlyon Phipps, late attachee to ho the British Le- 
gation at Madrid,” I replied. 

“ And as such you wrote down your name, and the name of 
your sister, in the hotel-book at Mayence yesterday ?” was the 
next query. 

“Certainly,” I replied. ‘Here is my passport.” And I 
offered it for their inspection. To my surprise, a murmur of 
indignation, in which the very gendarmes took part, ran 
round the room. 

“Upon my word, sir, you brazen.it out well,” said the Prus- 
sian captain, growing red in the face as he glared upon me with 
his angry eyes. “ Your national effrontery is only to be matched 
by your national levity.—Close arrest !” he bawled, by way 
of tag to this polite speech ; and the watchful police at once 
forcibly removed me to a small room, bare of all furniture 
save a truckle-bed and a broken chair, and the window of 
which, grated with iron, looked out on a yard full of rusty 
iron, and coke heaps. And here, without a word of explan- 
ation, they locked me in, and left me. 

My feelings, as I gazed out through the barred casement on 
the dreary view beyond, were anything but enviable. That 
some gross blunder had been the motive of my arrest, I was 
too much a man of the world to doubt. Probably some no- 
torious offender,whose personal appearance, in official opinion, 
tallied with mine, had been signalled by telegraph to the 
authorities; and my detention was due to the belief that I 
was a worn goog Sa the Red Republic, or, perhaps, a London 
pickpocket or Hamburg forger. My arrest, annoying as it 
was, however, vexed me less than the fear that poor Julie 
should have met with harsh treatment as 5 | supposed accom- 
plice. Of course the mistake would soon be discovered, and 
we should be set at liberty; but it was intolerable to think 
that one so delicately nurtured as Mademoiselle de Bellemine 
should be subjected to rough handling and the indignity of 
confinement within prison bounds. Thus I mused, while the 
shadows lengthened, and hour after hour went by ; while the 
distant noises of the station sounded on my ear like the far- 
off sound of the sea. 

Would no one ever come? I was cross and hungry, as 
well as deeply anxious on Julie’s account. The day wore 
wearily on. It was getting dusk when heavy steps resounded 
in the passage without; the key turned in the rusty lock, and 
the most civil-spoken of the three official personages with 
whom I had been confronted, came, followed by two or three 
gendarmes, to tell me that I “ was at liberty to continue m 
journey.” “ We have at last,” he added, “ been able to elicit 
the real truth from your travelling companion; and I must 
say, Herr Phipps, that you have only yourself to blame for 
any little inconvenience to which you have been subjected. 
We took you, you must know, for a French spy”— 

“How preposterous!” said I impatiently ; but the official 
waved his hand to request that I would resume my character 
as a listener. 

“For a French spy,” he added, gravely; “ for one of those 
secret agents whom the French Ministry of -War sends 
almost daily to sketch our German forts, and make plans of 
our German strongholds; and whose prying eyes note every 
weak point in our defences. Your companion is one of the 
ablest of these.” 

“How?” I exclaimed, actually rubbing my eyes, to make 
sure that I was not asleep and dreaming. “I have no such 
companion. The young lady”— 

But here the Prussian commissary of police cut me short. 
“The young lady,” he said, smiling, “is about the most artful 
scout in French pe , and has been sketching our fortifications, 
examining the Rhine ferries, and eluding the vigilance of 
our police for weeks. You stare, Mr. Phipps; but I assure 
you that the person whom you attempted to pass off as your 


. Sister, that Mademoiselle Julie de Bellemine, hastening on the 


wings of filial devotion to the bedside of an invalid aunt, is 
really the Sub-Lieutenant Amedee Victor Gros, of the artil- 
lery, and as clever and impudent a scamp as ever graduated at 
the military school of St. Cyr. That is the whole truth.” And 
so, indeed, did it turn out. 

With the proces-rerbal before my eyes, signed, in Julie's 
well-known dainty handwriting, with the masculine names 
of the author of this audacious travesty, I was gradually 
brought to see myself as the dupe I was. It appeared that 
this young wretch, on account of his effeminate appearance 
and insinuating address, had been chosen to explore the Prus- 
sian fortified towns; and that it was not until the search for 
the disguised French spy made Schlangenbad too hot to 
hold him, that he formed the hopeful project of making me 
hétp him to recross the frontier in a feigned character. Who 
had played the part of Madame de Granmaison, my informant 
did not know; but he assured me that the historical Chateau 
de Gritfecour was a purely imaginary castle; and that I had 
> . a been a mere tool in the artful hands of the sot disant 

ulie. 

“Whom,” added the commissary, “we shall keep in 
strong lodgings, at Stettin or at Spandau for a few months, or 
perhaps weeks, until the French authorities find it convenient 
to claim him. He takes his imprisonment gaily, as the for- 
tune of war. As for you, Herr Phipps, I trust it will be a 
warning to you to use greater prudence in the future.” 


There was a train starting almost immediately for France; 
and, with a hea , 


vith heart and a crestfallen aspect, I took my 
place in it. Another train, bound for North Germany, stood 
on the opposite line of rails, also waiting to start; and as our 
carriages began to move, a head, not now decorated by any 
luxuriant crop of fictitious curls, was thrust out of a window 
and with a ringing burst of laughter, a mocking voice ex: 
claimed : “ Biendes choses, Monsieur, a Mademoiselle votre 
seur!” Such was the last adieu of the odious sub-lieutenant 


—the farewell of the bewitching niece of Madame de Gran- 
maison. 
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which “ the enemy broke and fled.” We say nothing here of 
the terrible sabre cuts, the riding down, the miserable horses 
torn to pieces, the incidents, in short, that even a sluggish 
imagination might supply. But we must add to them the 
ound strewn with wretched men maimed ae to 
eath, who hear the rush and thud of the approaching squad- 
rons, and who in another moment have their sculls crushed 
under the horses’ hoofs, the jagged shoes driven into their 
very brain, their vitals trampled out. No account is taken of 
these tortures; all is glossed over; the title of “ killed and 
wounded” covers everything. Virtually, indeed, the wound- 
ed may all but count for dead, even in these days of ambu- 
lances and red crosses. We must add the miserable horrors 
of the deserted wounded, who when the day is gone and the 
field abandoned, feel that there is a new agony before them— 
either the tortures of the night, or assassination by camp ma- 
rauders or stray soldiers. It is certain that after every battle, 
when the sense of reverence for human life is dulled if not 
extinguished in the worst hearts, there are numbers of these 
secret tragedies, which there is no one to prevent or to disco- 
ver. We must think of the “ mistakes” of the surgeon, 
excusable in such a frightful press and confusion, of the tor- 
tures from clumsy treatment. But when to this department 
of the horrors of war we pass to the sufferings of the wounded, 
we come upon a chapter which is more familiar to the public. 
It is only right to set this view before thinking minds, as 
there is a tendency now on the part of newspaper readers at 
times to think of nothing save the “ pomp and circumstance 


MY TOY. 


I made the plaything myself you see, 
T limned it in colors fair, 

I gave to the eye its loving depth, 

I smoothed its sheeny hair. 


All for the sake of a false sweet word, 
By the light of a smile repaid, 

I decked my idol in beautiful guise, 
And knelt at the shrine I had made. 


My tranquil days, my dreamless nights, 
I inid at my darling’s feet ; 

I said no other hand was strong, 

No other voice was sweet. 


The old beliefs, the world’s set laws, 

I broke them one by one, 

And turned to my false god’s smile to praise 
The ruin I had done. 


Slowly, and surely, and fatally 

The glory dimmed away ; 

I knew my dream was nothingness, 
I knew my gold was clay. 


Yet half in love, despairing half, 


To the altar steps I clung, of glorious war.” 
Who else but I knew what costly freight 
To our frail cable hung ? SKATING. 


Skating is generally a short-lived amusement, and taking 
into account the certainty of many falls and immersions, and 
the undeniable risks of breaking bones and of being drowned, 
it is also a dangerous one... . . And yet there are few men 
or boys, especially in our northern counties, who cannot skate, 
whether well or indifferently. The little ragamuffin who can 
only borrow one wretched blunted strapless implement ties it 
on with a bit of twine, and boldly shoves himself in every- 
body’s way. Here and there may be seen an adult male of no 
ordinary proportions painfully sustaining himself by means 
of a stick and the arm of a benevolent sweeper, who, in con- 
sideration of favors to come, assures him that “ he need only 
strike out boldly, and he’ll get along nicely.” With an agon- 
ized smile he totters along, sliding, staggering, unmindful of 
the smiles or jeers of the bystanders. ... . 

There are, however, several reasons which account for the 
popularity which skating enjoys with us. In the first place, 
it affords that strong muscular exercise which is with Eng- 
lishmen at once a passion and a necessity. It is also an out- 
door recreation ; and that it offers opportunity for much emu- 
lation and for display of skill and daring, that it abounds in 
divers risks and dangers, makes it all the more desirable, ac- 
cording to our peculiar national taste. Lastly, it is cheap. 
Our rivers are open toevery one; floods often leave vast fields 
of shallow frozen water available for the public, and a pair 
of skates costs less than a bicycle, and much less than a horse. 
The French and Germans, though they love cheapness, espe- 
cially the latter, do not asa rule share our enthusiasm for 
strong exercise and perils even in our pastimes, and are in 
general but indifferent skaters. Nothing in Offenbach’s 
* Grande Duchesse” could be more ridiculous than the spec- 
tacle wy 4 described by our correspondent on the ornamental 
water in the park at Venaitien, when a certain serene high- 
ness attempted to do the outside edge in spurs and with his 
sword on. It is to be hoped that in case of an awkward fall, 
no Parisian gamin may be audacious enough to chaff or laugh, 
or it may cost that little boy very dear. Some fifty years ago 
skating was as rare an accomplishment with our women as 
swimming, but it is now with the rising generation all but 


But the clasping hands grew tired out. 

The jar, the chill, the strain ! 

No love could smooth—no faith could mend. 
The last strand snapped in twain. 


Free, free, and, oh, so lonely, 

By the empty shrine I stand, 

And pity my own unglamored sight, 
And pity my bleeding hand. 


For, oh, with awakened power they ache, 
The eyes that too cy | see, 
And I think the scars of the fingers left 
Will never be healed for me. 


a 
THE ROMANCE OF WAR. 


No one thinks of all the terrible meaning that underlies the 
conventional phrases used by the military historian, or even 
by the ordinary chronicler of the newspaper. The present 
war, and the laboriously minute word painting, as it is called, 
by which its scenes have been set before the gentlemen and 
ladies of England sitting at home at ease, have, indeed, done 
something to strip off the finery and Dutch metal which have 
been dau over the horrors of battle. It is curious, too, how 
we still lack a true and graphic account of what is felt and 
seen by one who has been in the heart of a battle. Such ac- 
counts have been often given, but there is a vague and mean- 
ingless generality about them which absolutely conveys no 
impressions ; and, though it has been often said that those 
who are fighting know least about the matter, still a man 
with a vigorous sense and power of description wight readily 
convey to us a more satisfactory picture than has ever been 


Recent y indeed, there was published by Colonel Mercier 


a strangely weird-like and ghastly photograph of the crisis 
at the Bartle of Waterloo, when iB battery of artillery was 


ordered up; and when he found himself riding into a sort of 


thick, sultry fog, with dim figures flitting about—with a dis- 
tant humming and droning like that of innumerable insects 
—with flashings here and there—with an almost infernal at- 
mosphere, difficult to breathe. But to few are given this 
natural power of description, for with the unpractised writer 
a disturbing affectation interposes and cramps his hand. 

The agreeable summary of a hard-fought battle, and the 
operations which lead to it, is as exacting as the narrative ofa 


advanced to the attack, throwing out a “ cloud of skirmishers ;” 
but who were soon driven in by “a smart and well-sustained 
fire”—just as though we had put forward a pawn or two, 
and then drawn them back. As Paterfamilias reads that 
aloud at his breakfast-table, Alice and Mary begin to listen 
with a smile of expectancy; yet this smart and well-sustained 
fire, translated, signifies that a score or so of these light scouts 
are lying on their faces or backs, with balls in their brains or 
chests, arms and legs smashed, etc. Again, when we read 
that a well-directed shell or two “kept the enemy at a re- 
spectful distance,” this means that poor Richard, John, or 

harles, had their chests blown in or their heads blown off, 
and their companions, seeing the mischief, had warning or 
fright, and drew back a little. The attack, we are told, goes 
on; but coming within the range of “ our artillery, the enemy 
experienced a check.” In other words lumps of lead have 
come plunging into the ranks, catching two and three men at 
a time, tearing, slicing, mangling—and this operation being 
repeated half-a-dozen times over, the ground covered with 
blood and yelling and groaning victims, their fellows think 
that no profit is to be got by remaining in that position, and 
move backwards. A hill, we are informed further, is cap- 
tured by us, “ after an obstinate resistance, at the point of the 
bayonet.” Such a scene is almost indescribable, for the mix- 
ture of brutal passions—the wild beast thirst for blood, forti- 
fied by the sense of self preservation—the piercings, smash- 
ings of faces, the firing at a few inches distance, the tramp- 
lings, yellings, mad strugglings—must be really only the fore- 
taste of Pandemonium itself. But what must this be to the 
announcement that the artillery “ played on the enemy ” with 
considerable effect ?. This means really wholesale slaughter 
—the levelling of whole ranks like ninepins. It is curious, by 
the way, to consider how it is that a body of men should be 
“repulsed with great slaughter,” and should yet retire in 
great confusion, because, after all, the survivors are no worse 
off than they were at the beginning. It is their comrades 
who have suffered, and by retiring they are avoiding what, at 
the Lp ny of the fight, they might have fairly expected 
their share of. But the truth is, no man is sufficiently cour- 
ageous to meet death in this abrupt shape without having 
something to distract attention from its horrors. There is the 
bestial excitement of killing others with risk to yourself. 
What makes the charm of tiger or boar hunting is the ‘delirium 
of success, the whirl of victory, the support of friends and 
comrades. Withdraw these elements, and there remains sen- 
tence of death without compensation ; trepidation and panic 
set in, and then comes flight, as of the French at Waterloo. 





So, too, we hear of a“ brilliant charge” of cavalry, before 




























game of chess, or a horse-race. Thus we hear that the army boomin to succeed in the end: if to persistent purpose she 


unites courage, she has probably more falls, but learns much 
more quickly. Then, again, it isa crucial test of temper and 
breeding. 
tesy, who gracefully yields the pas to others, who avoids col- 
lisions, who never 
to laugh at the misfortune of others, who can take a fall with 


tentatious exhibition 
——s more valuable than her powers of skating. There 
is about t 

self-respect. It does not admit of the familiarity and close 
contact of the waltz. It is possible, indeed we have ourselves 
observed, a young gentleman and lady skating together both 
— and pleasantly, hand in hand or arm in arm; and if in 
an 0} 

is it to be said that they are therein wrong? Neither is a trip 
on the ice worse than a fall in the ball-room, and, being more 
common, it attracts less remark. Skating, like dancing, is a 





universal ; so that it has come to be a good test of a young 
lady’s age to ascertain whether she can skate and play cro- 
quet. e 

ladies. Any exercise which provides health, develops the use 
of the limbs, and is carried on in fresh, pure air, is an excel- 
lent thing for them, as, indeed, are swimming, riding, and 
boating when practised in suitable places. 


have not a word to say against this amusement for 


Skating is a fair trial of at least two moral qualities—z. ¢., 
rseverance and pluck. A timid learner, with perseverance, 


he who assists her distressed neighbor with cour- 
ocks any one down herself, and declines 
temper, and can even be thrown down by an awkward 
ter without loss of gyentaty. and who never makes os- 
r own superior dexterity, displays 


e€ amusement, too, a certain degree of isolation and 


nary promenade any young couple should do the same, 


legitimate occasion for displaying a good figure ; and it cer- 


tainly is an excellent opportunity for judging of one. A per- 
son with badly proportioned limbs or, to use a north country 
expression, “an ill-contrived body,” may perform well and 
even mone but can never be either easy or graceful in 
appearance. Tha 


t it affords opportunities for coquetry and 
flirtation is perfectly true—what amusement is there which 
brings the boys and girls together and fails to do that ? There 
are some steps so much more wonderful than pleasing (the 
Dutch roll, for instance) that any lady would be ill-advised to 
practise them in public; but there are others which in their 
swiftness and grace and the pliant flexible attitude of figure 
which they demand approach to the perfection of the Spanish 
dancing. There is the same daring glide in advance by way 
of challenge; the same provocation to pursuit in the retreat. 
The retreat may be either'slow, tortuous, and strategetical, or 
rapid and darting like a bird or a will-o’-the-wisp, while the 
bending and swaying to and fro of the person of the fugitive 
is in itself a fascination for the pursuer, who either increases 
his speed, gains the race, and compels capitulation, or him- 
self retreats in turn to induce his enemy to follow him up. 
Passing backwards and forwards on the snowy banks of a 
frozen river or like may be trying work for chaperones, but it 
is at least as salubrious as dozing on the benches of a heated 
ball-room till two or three in the morning ; and we have seen 
mammas watch their daughters’ {skating career with com- 
placency and self-congratulation positively written on their 
countenances. In truth, a well-made, healthy, bright-faced 
English girl could hardly appear to more advantage, and might 
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certainly find a worse field for conquest than in a day’s a 
among her own friends on a bit of good ice—Pall Mi 
Gazette. 

—_——@——_—_ 


THE SCIENCE OF NONSENSE. 


Mr. Lear has followed up his delightful “ Book of Non- 
sense” by a new one, called “ Nonsense Songs, Stories, 
Botany, and Alphabets,” which contains many great triumphs 
of the scientific feeling for nonsense, and we are disposed to 
say,—though this is somewhat rash, without the co-operation 
of a jury of children,—some desided failures also. The old“ Book 
of Nonsense” contained no failures. The present writer has 
seen an eminent statesman, great in finance, unequalled on 
the Bank Act, laugh over it the whole of a summer mornin, 
(when out of office). It is true that if the delightful legen 
which attributes its origin to the intense desire of the late 
Lord Derby to betray the present Lord Derby in his boyhood 
into a nonsensical mood, has any foundation in fact, the book 
most likely failed in its immediate purpose, for no one could 
be so exceeding sober as that usually prudent statesman who 
had a hearty laugh over one of Mr. Lear’s nonsense rhymes. 
But it is not the first time that great unintended fruits have 
been reaped from an enterprise which had apparently ignomini- 
ously failed. The whimsica) has probably no charms for Lord 
Desby, to whom the following nonsense verse would be quite 
appropriate :— 

“ There was a young man of Cobience 
Who had such confounded good sense ! 
When they dared him to fight 
He said, ‘ Have I the might, 
Can I spare the pounds, shillings and pence ?’” 
But the rest of the world, old and young, have really enjoyed 
in their leisure hours Mr. Lear’s capital nonsense. ho has 
not been struck by that remarkable prophecy of the grotesque 
medicinal alternative presented (more than once since Solferino) 
to the Austrians ?— 
“There was an old man of Vienna 
Who lived upon tincture of Senna, 
When that didn’t agree 
He too Camomile tea, 
That nasty old man of Vienna.” 


And who has not moralized over that pathetic parable of the 
results of a rash or ill-assorted marriage, in demoralizing even 
the sincerity of the sufferer ?— 


“ There was a young man of Gretna 
Who jumped down the crater of Etna, 
When they asked ‘ Is it hot?’ 
He replied * It is not!’ 
That mendacious young person of Gretna.” 

In the “ Book of Nonsense” Mr. Lear never went beyond 
the limits of true nonsense. His delightful rhymes and delight- 
ful pictures defied sense—which is just what nonsense ought 
to do,—but the defiance was in itself at once acknowledgment 
and rebellion. What we want from Nonsense is exactly this, 
—a gay rebellion against sense. But there is no relief to the 
mind unless there be enough sense in the nonsense to make 
the nonsense visible, just as, 


“ Glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 


Thus nothing can be more admirable than Mr. Lear’s Non- 
sense Botany. His picture of “the Bottleforkia Spoonifolia” 
is one which would make Dr. Hooker roar; the thing looks so 
like a new botanical genus, with its bottle-shaped calyx, and 
fork-shaped stamens, and spoon-shaped leaves, and sounds so 
like a true genus as well. So again, the “ Manypeeplia Upsi- 
downia” is so delicious a caricature of the fuschia that we are 
not sure it would not engender a new sense of humor in that 
pendulous plant, and make its petals quiver with suppressed 
mirth. The “ Piggiwiggia Pyramidalis” might at a little dis- 
tance betray a Campanula into something like recognition of 
kindred ; and as for the “ Plumbunnia Nutritiosa,” it is a sort 
of gigantic strawberry with a mottled and darker color, and 
the same sort of leafy calyx. The nonsense botany is genuine 
nonsense,—extravagant enough to make the most prosaic man 
laugh ; but yet nonsenical precisely because it recognizes the 
laws of sense and directly traverses them. But is there any 
real science of nonsense in nonsense cookery of the following 
kind ?—though we feel pretty sure that Mr. Lear would not let 
it appear in public if it had not already proved its power to 
amuse :— 

“To MAKE AN AMBLONGUS PIE. 


“ Take 4 pounds (say 4 1-2 pounds) of fresh Amblongusses 
and put them in a small pipkin. 

“Cover them with water and boil them for8 hours inces- 
santly, after which add 2 pints of new milk and proceed to 
boil for 4 hours more. 

“When you have ascertained that the Amblongusses are 
quite soft, take them out and place them in a wide pan, taking 
care to shake them well previously. 

“ Grate some nutmeg over the surface, and cover them care- 
fully with powdered gingerbread, curry-powder, and a sufficient 
quantity of Cayenne pepper. 

“ Remove the pan into the next room, and place it on the 
floor. Bring it back again, and let it simmer for three-quarters 
of an hour. Shake the pan violently till all the Amblongusses 
are become of a pale purple color. 

“ Then having prepared the paste, insert the whole care- 
fully, adding at the same time a small pigeon, 2 slices of beef, 
4 cauliflowers, and any number of oysters. 

“Watch patiently till the crust begins to rise, and adda 
pinch of salt from time to time. i 

“Serve up in a clean dish, and throw the whole out of win- 
dow as fast as possible.” 


That seems to us a trifle nearer to the grave tale of an idiot 
asylum, than to the nonsense of sane people. Yet we are far 
from denying that children would laugh over it. There is 
such a fund of animal spirits in children, that they will laugh 
almost for the sake of laughing on the slightest excuse, and 
the mystification about the Amblongus, the careful directions, 
“remove the pan into the next room, place it on the floor, 
bring it back again,” and finally, “throw the whole out of 
window as fast as possible,” might tickle the very easil 
tickleable childish fancy. There is something in a child's 
mind which exactly corresponds to the sensitiveness of the 
soles of its feet or the armpits to gentle tickling. If you sud- 
denly substitute a flat no-meaning where the law of associ- 
ation led them to ‘expect meaning, children will laugh, often 
almost hysterically. But the question is not so much “ Willa 
child laugh at this?” as “Is it the sort of nonsense at which 
it ought to laugh?” And wecan’t think itis. There is not 
the traceof that gaiety and elasticity of feeling in the author 
which isthe sine gua non of all pon | nonsense. Only compare 
it withthis delighful ballad from the same book, which is 
the veryessence of first-rate nonsense !|— 


“Said the Duck to the Kan; ” 
‘ Good gracious! how you hop! 
Over the fields and the water too, 
As if you never would stop! 
My life is a bore in this nasty pond, 
And I long to go out in the world beyond 
I wish I could leap like you !’ 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


“* Please give me a ride on your back!’ 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 
‘I would sit quite still, and say nothing but 
“ Quack!” : 
The whole of the iong day through! 
And we'd go to the Dee and the Jelly Bo Lee, 
Over the land and over the sea— 
Please take me a ride,.oh do!’ 
Said the Duck to the Kangaroo. 


“Said the Kangaroo to the Duck, 
‘ This requires some little reflection ; 
Perhaps on the whole it might bring me luck, 
And there seems but one objection, 
Which is, if you'll let me speak so bold, 
Your feet are unpleasantly wet and cold, 
And would probably give me the Roo- 
Matiz!’ said the Kangaroo. 


“ Said the Duck, ‘ As I sat on the rocks 
Thave thought over that completely, 
And I bought four pairs of wors 
Which fit my web-feet neatly ; 

And to keep out the cold I’ve bought a cloak, 
And every day a cigar I'll smoke, 

All to follow my own dear true 

Love of a Kangaroo!” 


socks, 


“ Said the Kangaroo, ‘I’m ready 
All in the moonlight pale, 
But to balance me well, dear Duck, sit steady 
And quite at the end of my tail!’ 
So away they went with a hop and a bound, 
And they hopped the whole world three times round ; 
And who so happy, O who! 
As the Duck and the Kangaroo?” 
—Spectator. 
—_—_—— 
RESERVE. 


The rich merchant who, when told a tale of misery by a 
friend who sympathized much, immediately and without af- 
fectation “pitied the poor sufferer five pounds,” affords us a prac- 
tical illustration of the best phase of “reserve.” It would, 
perhaps, be well occasionally to ask the gushingly sympathetic, 
whose emotions are always turned on, how much in current 
coin they really pity the misfortunes of their fellow-creatures? 
Such a question might sound blunt and ill-mannered, but it 
would afford a practical test of the value of much of the talk 
one hears so constantly from volatile and sanguine people. It 
was, we believe, a most benevolent bishop, noted for his sys- 
tematic charity, who boasted that during a long life he had 
never given a single penny in the streets. He doubtless saw 
much in his daily walks which tried him sorely, but the Eng- 
lish habit of “reserve” saved him from those faults of pro- 
miscuous charity into which the French so frequently fall. A 
friend of ours, who had spent a few weeks in France, re- 
‘turned home with the conviction that our volatile neighbers 
were the most charitable people in the world. He saw them 
constantly giving sous to the poor people who “ worked” the 
cafes when the police were not near, and erroneously inferred 
that the impulse of the moment was a proper guage of the 
goodness of heart of the people. A little reflection might have 
taught him that promiscuous charity is atleast an amiable vice. 
The man who gives when he sees apparent distress has, perhaps, 
far less of the grace of charity in his heart than he who but- 
tons up his pockets when the beggar appears, but deliberate] 
and, after mature reflection, sends a contribution to the fun 
of a soup kitchen. 

So much for reserve in its best phases ; but we approach a 
really repulsive trait of character when we attempt an exam- 
ination of that studied coolness of manner which is deliber- 
ately designed to produce an effect. There are numbers 
of men who affect to be walking enigmas. They tell you 
nothing about themselves or their belongings, but with easy 
condescension are always ready to listen to anything you may 
say about yourself. The man who affects “reserve,” either 
because he has something to conceal, or with the design of 
making an impression, is usually a good listener., He will hear 
anything you may have to say with becoming gravity, ,and 
apparently he is not bored by the longest story. He worms 
out all sorts of secrets from his friends, and becomes a kind 
of father confessor to halfa circle of acquaintances. So- 
and-So with the grave face is a man to be relied on for advice 
under any circumstances; he hears half the amours and 
courtships of his companions, and gives his opinion quietly 
and with much apparent earnestness. He never, however, 
falls into the error of yielding confidence for confidence. You 
might as well try to draw blood from a stone as seek to get at 
the hidden mysteries of his inner life. Whether he is a saint 
or a sinner is a problem which you have not solved. He is 
equally attentive and grave whatever story may be poured 
into his patient and ready ear. He swallows the chatter of 
good people, and hears of the adventures of the rake with the 
cynical smile of a man of the world. Even wine does not 
thaw him. He may become jovial in his cups, but never un- 
guarded, and, in fact, whether lively or sober, he is always a 
walking riddle—a sort of Sphinx, who tacitly challenges the 
most ingenious Cdipus to solve him. The oddest thing 
about him is, that no one seems to know his antecedents. He* 
has sprung up like a gourd in the midst of his circle, and 
whether he jumped into the world fully accoutred with his 
mask, or graduated through all the phases of infancy and boy- 
hood, are problems which defy solution. He is seen at his 
club or in the city, but no one of his most intimate friends 
knows where he lives. He may be domiciled in a garret for 
aught they know, or married and the father of a young and 
increasing family. No one ventures to question him, and he 
adroitly escapes the most carefully laid traps which are de- 
signed to show his colors. He always wears the same impene- 
trable mask, and though he can utter the common-places of 
sympathy aud condolence, he in reality possesses a heart 
steeled against the weaknesses of ordinary mortals. He may 
possess that showy kind of intellect which is capable of 
grasping, though not firmly, any topic that is presented to his 
understanding, and he gains a sort of footing in society by 
his apparent depth of thought. No subject comes amiss to 
him but the one on which he resolutely declines talking, and 








rofessed diners-out indulge. If he isconstitutionally shy, 
he has the art to conceal it, but his reserve of manner cannot 
arise from this cause. He is talkative in fits and starts, and 
will sometimes travel from London to Scotland without ex- 
changing a word with a fellow-passenger, while at other times 
he thaws into conversation the moment he is thrown into 
contact with a stranger. He is the man to live in a house 
half a life-time without making the acquaintance of the gen- 
tleman on the floor above him, but he acts thus on principie, 
and never makes friends in the immediate neighborhood of 
his home. If he were to commit an indiscretion of this kind, 
he would be unmasked at once, and people would speedily 
discover his mean and priggish character. If he knows no 
one in Camberwell or Peckham, or wherever he may reside 
he is a hanger-on upon the outskirts of thai dubious society 
which apes the manner and habits of the great. He is always 
“in society,” and you meet him everywhere wearing the 
same air of mystery and the same imperturbable gravity of 
feature. He is a fool, however, with all his arts ot conceal- 
ment, and his mask soon becomes transparent to the most 
simple-minded. Asa rule, people know more of the private 
lives of reserved men than they do about those who are 
fairly communicative. The mystery of the solemn panto- 
mimist always excite curiosity, and in the end his wretched 
shams are exposed, and he is shi wn up asa _ pcor pretender 
who has traded upon the assumption that he would be taken 
at a high valuation if he permitted other people to seta 
price upon him. Such a fellow is generally covered with 
confusion if some persevering friend, who has determined to 
find him out, addresses a letter to the den he calls his home, or 
honestly blurts out the fact that his poor shams have failed 
to conceal his insignificant origin and mean mode of life. 


—_$—$ 
THE DEATH-SHIP OF TRESCAT COVE. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


But when they had all left Mary Peard she sank down 
from her state of hysterical exaltation, and only a ragged, 
bareheaded fisher girl, weeping bitterly behind the apron she 
had flung over her face, remained ef the young siby] who had 
called that curse upon her people, which had chilled the 
stoutest heart among them to hear. 

Poor Mary! her lot was a bad one at this present time. All 
had come out she had tried to hide, for it never does a girl of 
the people good among her own class to have it known that 
she has attracted a gentleman, however innocently so far as 
she herself is concerned; and she was clever enough to know 
that, though she had not quite so much knowledge of the 
world as a London lady. he fact alone that Jose and the 
Squire had had a fight about her, even without this dreadful 
charge as the outcome of it, would have made her to be ill- 
looked on by the Cove men; but now she seemed a double 
calamity, having brought on them the terrible disgrace with 
which they were threatened by the law, and that other still 
more terrible doom, if more shadowy, which would never be 
lifted off until the Death-ship came tor the evildoer. 

Beside this shame resting on her, she had lost all now but 
her own poor sea-work. ‘The Squire’s lady, of course, could 
not be spoken to and would not help her if she had been 
asked ; Jose was in prison, worse than dead for the time; and 
though George Martin would willingly have coined his blood 
for gold and given it to her, she would accept no kind of help 
from him or his. Pilchard-fishing, too, was bad, and their 
share, hers and her mother’s, in the seine boats brought 
nothing. She wrought early and late, now shrimping, now as 
a trigger, gathering whelks and mussels; she hawked fish 
about the country, carrying it in a cowel slung to her back ; 
she worked at rude fieldwork for anyone who would employ 
her ; nothing came amiss to her; and if anything could have 
softened the superstitious feeling of her evil influence among 
them, which made the Cove men shrink from her as one 
“ wisht,” it would have been her brave endurance, her heroic 
industry. ; 

Meanwhile she and her mother were nigh starving. Their 
fire was never alight now; her clothes, rent, stained, disor- 
dered, hung loosely over her shrunken figure ; her aspect be- 
came daily poorerand more neglected ; and the savage destitu- 
tion in which she lived was eating into her very womanhood, 
and destroying all her grace, all her sweetness, all her 
beauty. But she still said George Martin nay, and still held 
to her faith in Jose and to the ultimate proving of his inno- 
cence. And when she used to say this with all her wild blood 
on fire, George knew that by Jose’s innocence she meant his 

ilt. 

Yet nothing that she could do or say would hold George 
Martin off. Day by day he came to her cottage, no matter 
with what scorn she received him; no matter, either, how 
badly he sped on any errand he had undertaken. The men 
said he was bewitched, and they jeered him covertly. For 
there was something about him they did not like to touch too 
openly; and, in truth, he himself sometimes thought he was. 
If the most patient devotion, the most unwearied perseverance 
in an unwelcome love could have bought a girl's pity, he 
would have bought hers. Butshe had no pity for him ; never 
a word of thanks, whatever he did or tried to do ; only abhor- 
rence and denial. She would take nothing at his hands. If 
he came to give her a length of net to make, she, who caught 
eagerly at any work, no matter what, flung back this, to 
which she had been used from her childhood and which was 
good pay for comparatively easy labor. Though she hawked 
tish about the country, grateful to take it from anyone who 
would trust her, when it was not hers by right of her share, 
she would have none of the Martins’ catch ; and when he left 
bread or what not surreptitiously in her cottage, she seemed to 
have a kind of instinct as to where it came from, and, biding 
her time, would throw his gifts on to the road before him as 
he passed. A savage, untamable ferocity seemed to have 
taken possession of her so far as he was concerned, and the 
more he sought her good will, the more she scorned and for- 
bade him. ; : 

Once, when he had tried to do her a kindness, which she 
had savagely rejected, and he had turned to her with a wiid, 
despairing pleading for gentler usage, she answered him, level- 
ling her eyes at him—those eyes he could never meet now— 
and speaking more solemnly and less fiercely than was her 
wont, “ When Jose Carne comes down to the Cove a free 
man, George, I'll eat at your hand, and give you my own upon 
it. You could bring him down with a word; and you leave 
him in 1 for want of it. While he’s there and you here 
never ask me to take the value of a crust from you, or give 
you a friend’s word.” j ; 

Another day, when he brought her a string of pilchards, 
and asked her with tears to take them from him, she a 
back his hand with a fierce disdain, though she had not taste 





he is usually victorious in half the gladiatorial] displaysin which 


food for twenty-four hours, and said, with the old flash in he 
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eyes, “I take a gift trom the hand of a man who cannot feel 
the sun? No; I'd die of hunger first !” : 

And George knew that she would, and shivered as he 
slunk away in the broad sunlight, of which he neither felt nor 
saw a ray. ‘ 

“If only I could feel that sun again!” he said to himself. 
“ Tf only 1 could see it shine as I used !” 

Vain wish! That would never return to himagain. By 
his own act he had put out the light of Heaven, and nothing 
now would restore what he hitmself had destroyed. Can we 
ever recover the light of Heaven we ourselves put out by 
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Nothing went well with Martin, and never, within the mem- 

ory of the oldest fisherman in tle Cove, was’ such a series of 

ortunés Known to lave overtaken any one. Persistent 
ill-hick followed him in ail he did, on land or oa sea, in house 
and in boat. When every man about him hauled in fish as 
tagt as the line could be pulled up, he and young George had 
aothing to show but naked hooks and lost bait, or at the best 
« worthless dogfish or a half-starved pollack ; his best boat 
got jammed among the rocks, and was broken up into splin 
ters before they could get her off; his cottage caught tire and 
was half burned down before it could be put out; and his 
potatoes were a failure, though every other man’s crop show- 
ed flowers and fruit, and were as sound as they were fine; the 
bank in which he had placed a hundred pounds of his sav- 
ings broke, and paid a dividend so small that it was practically 
worthless as a set off; and, though certainly he had something 
hidden beneath his bed which would have redeemed all his 
failures ten times over, yet he had become cowardly of late, 
and dared not utilise what he had done so much to obtain— 
what he had lost his soul to gain! 

George, too, had lost his health and strength, strangely and 
suddenly. No one knew what siled him, and to call it “a 
waste” did not help even the fisherfolk to understand it much. 
If they thought anything among themselves they kept it 
quiet ; but they were not so fond of going about with him as 
they had been—he was so irritable, so moody, so unlike him- 
self ; and one by one they fell from him, as men do from one 
whom they think accursed and suspect of crime. 

Yet for all his illness and ill-luck, and Mary’s unwavering 
disdain, George held on to his one hope, his one object. Jose 
out of the way, he thought still that he should eventually win 
her over. Had she not all but suffered him on that fatal day 
of Jose’s return ? and could he not get back the ground lost 
since then because of that return? Jose would be hanged, 
there was no doubt of that; his evidence would be too strong 
against him ; his evidence—and he looked up at the sky, and 
thought he had sold himself too dearly if his hope should 


-turn out to be but a delusion in the end. And yet what could 


Mary do when Jose was put ont of the way forever? Fret, 
may be;and take it to heart for many a long day; but the 
longest day has an end, and in the end who but himself would 
she have to fall back on? If only she would not look at him 
so strangely ! if only he could keep from shivering before her, 
and be able to say that he knew when the sun was shining ! 

Restless and miserable, father and son were for ever at hard 
work, that seemed, however, something like the water-carry- 
ing of the Danaides or the rolling of the Sisyphean stone—it 
never came to good, whatever they did. They were out in 
all weathers, yet they not only came back empty-handed, but 
generally with some damage done. Now they lost a spar and 
now an oar; on one day they split a sail, on another they 
split the rudder ; or they lost their nets, or stove in the side of 
the boat. Nothing was too great ill-luck for them, and for- 
tune seemed to take a woman's delight in persecuting them. 
Still they went out on the sea in all weathers ; anything 
seemed better than remaining on land. 

One day they put out in spite of the omens which sea and 
sky both showed. All last night the fishermen said the dead 
had been “hailing their own names,” calling out from the 
deep where they lay ; and the fog bank across the mouth of 
the little harbor was a sign to those bolder spirits who did not 
believe in dead men’s voices that they were best ashore to- 
day, and until matters looked clearer. Not a sane man of all 
the Cove would have ventured out with such a sea and sky ; 
but the Martins, impelled by that restless misery which had 

1 them of late, loosed their boat and pushed off, care- 
less of all the warnings nature or the dead might give. So 
they rowed out in the dead calm of the bay and into the bank 
of fog, and beyond. 

Hours passed, and they did not return. Meanwhile, the 
gale, which had come up from the open sea, and which fresh- 
eed with the tide, blew the fog bank into space, and thun- 
dered into the Cove. It was a wild, strong, iron breeze, blow- 
ing right in shore, and —_ up a sea that even bold men 
would not care to face. Many were the anxious looks cast 
out, and many the glasses that swept the horizon, for signs of 
the absent boat; but they could see nothing of her. if she 
had gone down like a stone in the midst of the ocean she could 
not have more completely vanished out of sight; and yet the 
wind set in shore, and she must have had « stiff time of it 
tacking, though she sailed well when she sailed close. 

At last, just at sunset, = spied her far away, sailing, as it 
seemed to them, a little wildly ; but, as the wind served her 
well, all she to do was to keep her head straight and come 
on. But though she came on well enough, she came like a 
boat that is not steered, but is just dependent on the winds for 
her course. And look as long as they might, they could see 
no man in her; and her course was perilously like making for 
Death's Head rock, which stood about five miles away. 
Then the night closed in, and they saw no more. And wit 
the night came a dead, dull calm. The wind fell as sudden! 
as it had risen ; but they knew the boat had her oars on ‘ 
and they expected she would row in, if she did not stand off 
for the night. 

When the morning came it brought no change of weather. 
Still that dead, dull calm, with the storm brewing in the dis- 
tance. As the men gathered on the cliffs, and mounted the 
rocks aie —_ t 2 dopey han : in for the boat, and a 
cry went round as saw her ting with the current 
close on Death’s Head rock. All cba at steering her 
were clearly abandoned ; her sails, which were still set, flapp- 
ed idly inst the mast; she floated with the tide and the 
current, like a dead thing; and then they saw her strike on 
the rocks, and strike and strike again; not with any force, but 
in 1S ig unresisting way, as if she had been a bit of drift- 
wood ; just lifted up by the incoming wave, and tossed gently 
upon the old granite blocks, on which, had she been flung with 
any force,she would have broken up into firewood before 
many minutes were out. Then they manned a boat, and went 
out to her relief. 

The men pulled hard and well, and in due time neared her. 
They shouted when they came within call, but no one an- 
swered. Had it been that dreaded death-ship itself it could 
not have been more silent. But the sun caught & strange red 
ees the boat’s side, and one of the men said, below his 

,“'Phat’s blood, mates!” but the others kept silence. 
They liked the words badly enough, and the look of thi 





worse ; but they pulled with a will, and soon got alongside the 
drifting boat; and boarded her. 

In the bottom lay young George, dead. He had evidently 
been dead for many hours, for he was quite stiff and cold; 
but the men did not at first make out exactly how he had died, 
till they saw a dark blue mark on his throat,which looked as 
if it had been made by a hand, and that his eyes were start- 
ing and his mouth covered with a bloody froth. He had been 
strangled, sure enough; but by whom? At his feet lay old 
Martin, bleeding and insensible. He had been stabbed twice, 
and a knife, crusted with blood from blade to haft, was found 
close to wigre young George lay. The old man, however,was 
alive, if unconscious; and by degrees the friendly cares of his 
mates revived him, and he opened his eyes once more to the 
day. When questioned as to what had happened, he only 
shook his head and would give go answer; but he said that he 
wanted a doctor to be fetched as soon as he got home, and that 
then, may be, he would have something to tell. Further than 
this he would say nothing; so they wrapped him up in a gail 
and set out on their terrible return home. Less terrible, truly 
than had such a tragedy ey to any other man of the 
community ; but even to the Martins it was an awful matter, 
and seemed to shed a gloom and to react in shame upon them 
aul. 

When they reached home, the doctor was sent for from St. 
Mary’s ; and he told the old man, what he knew by this time 
himself, that he was dying and there was no hope for him. 
He would give him twelve hours, he said, but only twelve ; 
so, what he had to prepare, all he had to say, must be said 
and done now, if he would not leave it undone forever. 

“ Send for Captain James,” said Martin, in a low voice. “I 
must talk to him.” 

Captain James was the nearest?magistrate; he who had 
committed poor Joe to prison; and when it was known that 
he had been sent for, the whole Cove was in a state of excite- 
ment, like a hive of bees about to swarm, clustering round 
about Dan Martin’s place, as if the very en palings could 
tell them all they burned to know. nd when Captain 
James came, Martin made his confession fairly out from 
end to end. He told him all; how that he had had a life- 
long, if unexpressed, feud with Squire Treseat, because of 
that early smuggling matter, which had rankled ; and how he 
had vowed to be one day even with him; and how he had 
kept his vow on the night of the wreck, taking old Carne’s 
gun with him that suspicion might fall on Jose—so easy to 
be suspected because of the quarrel in the morning—who 
would thus be out of his son’s way. For he knew how young 
George had followed Mary Peard, and how things had, at last, 
seemed to be going well for him, till Jose came back and 
spoilt all. If he was out of the way, then, he thought—as 
George, too, had thought—George would have his will ; so he 
wreaked his vengeance on Squire Trescat and helped his son, 
by putting a rival out of the way, at the same time. And he 
justified himself, if things had gone as they should. But, now 
that he was about to die, he might as well tell the truth as 
let Jose suffer, George being gone too. He was willing to 
leave behind him the shame of one confessed murder rather 
than go down to the grave carrying the guilt of two kept 
secret. As for the thing they saw in his boat, he could tell 
them but little more than what they had seen and guessed for 
themselves. [t came quite suddenly. George’s face changed 
so that his own mother would not have known him. He had 
seen nothing like it except in pictures and on the rocks of an 
evening, when the shadows were long. He supposed he lost 
his mind all of a sudden; for, without an ill word between 
them, George fastened on him with the knife, and said he was 
the devil, and must be killed. He had to choke him off to 
save himself; but he did not know that he had killed him ; 
indeed, he knew no more after he had seen his own blood till 
they found him as they had; and he didn’t count killing 
George—though he grieved to hear it, and yet it was, perhaps, 
all for the best—a murder like the Squire's. 

The confession was made quietly, but with many pauses, 
much pain; and then the old man shut his eyes and lay back, 
as if dying; but the doctor said he would last till well into 
the night, and the magistrate ordered the policeman to watch 
him. 

He rallied for a short time after this, and himself sent for 
Mary Peard to come and sit by him; and the only sign of 
emotion he showed through it all was when his dying eyes 
rested on her famine-wasted face, so sorrowful, so stricken as 
it was. 

“ Can you forgive me, Mary?” he asked, and tears softenec 
his eyes and choked his voice. 

“Now that you've righted Jose, yes, Dan, I forgive you,” 
she answered, trembling. 

“But you've cursed me, Mary; you've called the Death- 
ship on me. Can't you lift the curse off me, and let me die 
as a man should ?”’ 

“T can’t unsay what I’ve said, Dan,’ was her answer, very 
+ wnt J and very pitifully made; “but Ill pray for you now 
that = hey may pass.” 

She kuelt down by the bed and began a poor little tearful 
prayer, but Dan Martin stopped her. 

“ Too late, too late, now,” he said teebly. “It’s done, girl, 
and as the tree falls, so it must lie. Good-night, Mary, I can’t 
see you now ‘poor George! and he couldn’t see the sun! and 
I daren’t say biess you. I would if I dared.” 

All this was said in a low, dreamy voice, as if he did not 
know what he was saying; and then he closed his eyes again. 
and it was hard to say whether he was yet living or had died 
while Mary and the policeman sat by the bed and watched 
him lying there in silence. But before the night was through 
Mary was sent for, to go to her own hut, where her mother 
was lying in a kind of fit. Dan Martin moaned when she rose 
to go, and moved his hands as if seeking for es but he 
did not open his eyes, and he did not say anything intelligible; 
he only moaned and moved restlessly, as if he was troubled at 
s6me loss. But it was well for her that she had to go, and so 
was spared what came after. 

Just before the day Lo to break, the men on the look- 
out saw a black, square-rigged ship come gliding suddenly on 
shore. She came as if from the clouds, and was on them 
before they knew she was there. No man was aboard of her, 
no steersman at her helm, no watch on her deck, no light at 
her bows; with all sails set, she came inst wind and tide, 
the sea showing no line in her wake, and no foam flung off at 
her prow, gliding close in shore and skirting the rocks as if 
she had known her way like a living being. Suddenly they 
heard a strange voice say, as if from the clouds, “ The hour has 
come, but where is the man?’ Then another voice thundered 
back from the ship and called “Daniel Martin” by name. The 
policeman said that the old man started up in bed as he 
heard the summons, and the pale face, from being tranquil as 
the face of one passing away, became such as would haunt 
him to‘his last day, he said, with a shudder. Hestretched out 
his hands and cried out for mercy—for m of nothing seen 

Presence, as if 





—only of felt, a vague and terri! 
things ' the room was full of some dark, nameless horror, whose very 


ueness made it more terrifying. Then the voice called 
“ Daniel Martin” again, and once again, and at the third time, 
with a shriek that startled the whole Cove, the old man died ; 
and the square-rigged, black-hulled ship glided out as she had 
come in, and was lost in an instant from the sight. It was 
the Death-Ship Mary had invoked, and by its fulfilment the 
curse was lifted from the Cove. 

The rest may soon be told. Jose Carne’s innocence was 
established as clear as noon-day, and he was released none the 
worse in repute, if dashed in spirits for a time, by his impris- 
onment. Innocence however, is a wonderful help to a man; 
and if he was sadder than when he came singing down the 
path with Mary on his arm, not so long ago, he was not one 
to let his life be rendered useless even for such a fire as he 
had passed through. Some gentlemen took up his case and 
got him a good appointment in the coastguard service. So 
he married Mary out of hand, and they Ieft Trescat Cove for 
their station in Wales, which, perhaps, was the best thing for 
them 

~~» ——_— 


A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


In her bower she lay, like a snow wreath flung 
*Mid flow’rs of brightest hue ; 
Pouting roses about her hung— 
Violets ‘neath her mantle hung— 
Shedding their light of blue. 


Pillow’d on one fair arm she lay, 
Beneath her silver veil— 
Her golden locks in wanton play, 
As sunbeams through the mist make way, 
Stole round her bosom pale 


Falling waters afar were heard, 
o lull the slumb’ring fair ; 
Yet ever and aye her soul seem’d stirr’d 
In dove-like murmurs, as if the bird 
Of dreams sat brooding there. 


All rude winds were hush’d to rest— 
Only the enamored south, 
Wantoning round her swan-like breast, 
The silken folds of her azure vest 


Kiss’d with its fragrant mouth. L. L. D. 


—_———_—@——__—_—. 
PETS. 


Honeymoon pets are, or ought to be, very charming excep- 
tions to the general rule; but if people will use up a year’s 
fair allowance of gush in twenty-one days—for that is the 
average time that matrimonial honey keeps without ferment- 
ing—they must expect to feel slightly sick after over-feasting ; 
yet it is often the young wife’s fault! She will insist on over- 
petting her captive, if not upon being over-peétted herself. 

The idea of being married, and, as such, becoming the cyno- 
sure of some sweet thing in rich golden chignon and redun- 
dant padding, is too much for any average intellect. Let 
amatory pets be forgotten,Jand pets less fatal resume the 
thread of the narrative. A pet author amid his admirers is a 
sight for the gods in his own estimation, and also in that of 
those theatrical writers who profanely liken the impecunious 
tenants of the highest gallery with the myths of Olympus; a 
pet pony indulged in his own vicious ways is an animal 
scarcely less objectionable; but a pet preacher out-Herods 
them both! To appreciate the beauties of a steady, ortho- 
dox, and anodyne sermon, it is only needful to sacrifice for 
once, and once only, at the shrine of a thorough-going sensa- 
tional preacher of the really paying type. The transition of 
ideas from prompter’s box to pulpit is so easy, swift, and in- 
definite, that a reporter, if unseasoned to such exhibitions, 
might realize the idea of being in two places at once. So 
heroic are both attitude and expression, so keen the quick 
glance from exalted eyes to watch the effect upon the audi 
ence of his last peroration, that a previous study of the play- 
bill is necessary to ascertain with any certainty the part which 
the actor represents. 

The military pet is also a remarkable being; what end does 
he fill in the scheme of civilization, except to be admired, and 
to stimulate trade in the use of articles of luxury? He does 
not pretend to fight; it would spoil his uniform ; and he does 
not—nay, he scorns the idea of knowing anything beyond 
such learning as the pages of Charles Lever supply ; he stands 
on a pedestal of his country’s eccentricity, a well-dressed idol, 
prepared for the indefatigable worship of those who have 
nothing better to do, and who might otherwise commit sui- 
cide. 

Last, but not least obnoxious, is the medical pet; a man 
soft in voice, cat-like in tread, with a most insinuating man- 
ner; he always looks as if he had just come out of a bgnd- 
box ; his linen is irreproachable, his other garments new and 
well made; with a face framed to a mixed expression of 
learning, sagacity, benevolence, and devoted courtesy, with 
just a soupcon of slyness to make piquant the whole, he steps 
from his four-wheeled pill-box the incarnation of sleekness. 
Astonishment would seize}happy husbands to hear his lady 
admirers speak of him to each other in those confidentiai 
tete-a-tetes Which Zouns matrons so thoroughly enjoy, when, 
after discussi ress and dissipation, they come to consider 
those private physiological questions upon which their health 
and delight depend. “ He wasso very kind and attentive,” } 
Mrs. Chaude, with a look which expresses more than words 
convey. “And he never grudges his time, with me at least,” 
adds the slightly jealous egge; “he spent more thanan 
hour last week in making the necessary examination; so 
careful and tender, and explaining everything! what should 
we do without him?” But it would be profane to disclose 
further those occult confidences; so thinks Mr. Legge, who 
worships his doctor almost as much as his wife. Legge suf- 
fers from dyspepsia, and has been told that he must regulate 
his diet, in order to preserve his invaluable health; conse- 
quently, not one thing does he swallow without ie per- 
mission from his physician; an additional glass of wine he 
regards as a direct temptation from Satan ; a piece of cake he 
would reject with scarce concealed abhorrence ; and the offer 
of a muffin would appear in his eyes a deliberate attempt at 
assassination. His constant thought is, “ What should I do 
without my doctor?” and a dream of stomachs deprived of 
medical care would be to him inexpressibly dreadful. The 
present subject cannot be closed more effectively than by such 
a picture; the assiduous anxiety which L wastes upon an 
ungrateful digestion, if converted into assiduous attention to 

Legge, might (for Legge is neither bad-looking nor _bad- 
hearted) afford a rapid cure for their several ills; and it is 
even possible that time might satisfy their desire for pets in a 





legitimate manner, by the consecutive appearance of sundry 
little Legges. 
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THE TREE. Miss Fanny Jervis, who had previously made a favorable |lives. The series is in alphabetical order, and is to contain 
; impression by her singing in the fashionable reunions of Flor- | notices of 677 Urdu poets and 23 poetesses. The present 
The Tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their brown : ence, appeared at the Pergola Theatre some nightssince in the | volume contains 880 names; among them that of the last 


“Shall I take them away?” said the Frost sweeping down. “Sonnambula,” and made a very successful debut. Mogul Emperor, Muhammad Bahadur Shah, who died in Ran- 
“No: leave them alone A renewed attempt at a combined Turkish and French com- | $000 in 1862, an exile after the mutiny. His poetical surname, 

Till the blossoms have grown,” mercial paper is to be started at Constantinople, under the | °F ‘@khallus, was Zafar, “ victory. 
Prayed the tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. title of Zakvim-i-Tijaret, or Gazette of Commerce. The hope| Some workmen lately excavating just without the walls of 


: , of the projector is to get the official advertisements. The only | Cadiz, suddenly came upon a large slab of marble, bearing 
The Tree bore its blossoms and all the birds sung: newspapers in Turkey that contain news are the English. some at present undeciphered characters. Raising the slab 
“ Shall I take them away?” said the Wind, as he swung. SME. oa = : | they found it covered the entrance toasmall vault. Provided 
“No: leave them alone A one-act comedy by Ernst Wichert, “ Das Eiserne Kreuz” | wit}, Jights, they descended seven steps, and found it to be 
Till the berries have grown,” —*The Tron Cross”—has been very favorably received at} forty metres square by four high. In a small recess they dis- 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. Leipzig, and is the best of the a propos pieces which have been | covered seven arge amphore, and in the centre two smaller 
suggested by the great patriotic movement in Germany. =~ ones secured by a chain. In these were found two tablets, 
The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow: new Sonep mele by Herr Roderick Benedix, “ Reden apparently covered with inscriptions in wax, and supposed to 
Said the girl, “ May I gather the berries or no ¥” muss Mn,” has also been successfully brought out. __ | be in early Latin, as well as several gold and bronze coins. 
“Yes: all thou canst see: At tle Roumanian Theatre of Bucharest, the drama “ Jian-| The Madrid Correspondencia says, “ Is this a fact, or an Anda- 
Take them ; all are for on a = dee > It is one = - — a and | lusian shave ?” 

Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden boughs low. charac ic of the dramatic works of modern Roumanian ‘ " . A 
5 From Herr amen “Arne.” } literature. The hero of the drama is a famous bandit, whose x. hom co poorer peaeray tony e* a Pyigrin ar 
4 deeds of daring, although performed in our own times, have | o¢ Syr Rychard orkyngton to Jerusalem in ti The 

ij a > , . 
R , already become legendary. MS. contains a very interesting account of Venice, and of the 
JEWELS AND JEWELRY. Some of the French prisoners at Spandau have started an | ceremony of the Doge wedding the Sea. Quoted in the Gev- 


. PPA. . illustrated paper, entitled Promethee, the programme of which | tleman’s Magazine for October, 1812, and in Fosbrooke’s 
Most ladies seem to be able intuitively to select with taste |i to « speak at a distance from beautiful France of small |* British Mouachism,” the MS. had passed out of sight, till it 
and purchase with judgment the many articles necessary for ‘matters which concern us abroad, and to revive among us that | turned up in the sale of the late Mr. R. Bell Wheler’s effe: ts 
preceding vee heap oe Rae wb vig at aga pt old Gallic satire and gaiety which characterize our nation.” | at Messrs. Sotheby’s. It will be edited for the Early English 
she r y » y To yom y ea * . o vag 
so wel R when they are buying silks and eatine, bottines and| Madame Sasse, of the Paris Grand Opera, has been singing - pg AR Meat Re — —_ aor, pre 4 oe a 
bonnets. This is Owing not so much to want of taste as/in the “Huguenots,” and the “ Africaine” in Italian, at St. Shen rhe Club published oan ae iy rint of = old black 
knowledge of the many tricks practised on the unwary, to | Petersburg, with signal success. The voice of Fraulein Lav- lette raw th Li r ubj “9 “] ae barbs 7 es lorymes 
combat which penatieer = requires much greater information | Tofsky at the Russian Opera House is described as “colossal,” |W 40 iie Holy Londe” thar has been also reproduced. ‘by the 
than is to be picked up by the experience acquired by an oc- | and sympathetic withal. Roxbarghe Club ' “i aired 
F casional visit to a jeweller’s shop. We will, however,endeav-| One of the most popular of modern novels, Miss Brough- The Lond OW tne Maite Cli 1 Institute Union” 

% or, as plainly as possible, to explain a few things connected | ton’s last, owes its title 10 the “ Ancient Mariner,” in which it), —— “F rabecavae Sy pooh see “Bab a ‘hut Chur 
with the business that will prove useful, and show how to| may be found at the second line of the ninth verse. We have a hen genre = ee bat He nallgat err’ vy Calon! ‘ re 4 
_avoid some few tricks of the trade. seen a roomful puzzled to trace the line. Her other stories | °°" re ed a ty ead givin crneee wi eine haye 
Commencing with the foundation of all jewelry—gold, we | are named respectively from a passage in the Book of Job and |J"S* pomer es nerarg pared jy Ur hasg “4 
will premise that in its pure state, when retined from dross, it} one in “ Othello.” ‘ path mc an 99 "cotablish aan sha eveting sthasls 

has a standard known as 24 carat. In this state it is exceed-) Only a few days before his death, Dean Alford revised the , ” iy ~ 


{ : 5 : thee J , I for workmen, and they have started a cheap weekly paper for 
ingly soft and unfit to be used in manufacturing purposes, and proof-sheets of his recent Advent Sermons (including the one } the enlightenment of that class, at the price of less than one 


has to have a foreign substance, either silver or copper, intro- a 4 ; : ; : 
. ie Mee » NY” | preached before the = en), Which will be issued immediately | yalf-penny per number. Two thousand copies were sold on 
duced for the purpose of alloying or hardening it. According | jn a small volume by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, entitled | the first day of its appearance. The Baber » speaks of aes 80- 


to the proportion of alloy mixed with the pure metal is its|«‘Pryth and Trust: Lessons of the War.” . ; : : 
standard reduced. For instance, if two parts of alloy are ; . cial and mental condition of the poorer classes as deplorable, 


mingled, the standard is reduced by two, making 22° carat Mr. John Tweed, of Glasgow, has in the press an account and he hopes to create an interest on their behalf on the part 








y old; if six parts, it becomes 18 carat gold. Our married |of the Clan Campbell, from the beginning of the fifth cen- of ee Won mare Ned pnew by —— made 
: Tady readers have, doubtless, often wondered why their wed- | tury to the present day. It is a well-known fact that every | 0 the aaa oi ee ~ ( “3 ‘ns neg o Wien e 8 waa: ' 
3 ding rings should wear away so much faster than their other Campbell is related to every other Campbell, and they are all In reference to the Exhibition of Old Masters, Mr. Ruskin 
a ones. This arises from the fact that a wedding ring is always | related to the great Macallum More. writes to the Zines :—" 1 have refused until now to express 
2 made of 22 carat, and other rings rarely ever more than 18,] The articles contributed to Fraser’s Magazine, by the Coun-|*2y opinion respecting the picture No. 40, in the Exhibition 
® which latter quality is the one generally used by respectable | tess Spencer, under the title “East and West,” have been of the Old _ Masters, feeling extreme reluctance to Bay 
b jewellers. Many of the articles exhibited and labelled in shop | collected and republished, with an appendix, in one volume,}®ything which its kind owner, to | whom the  Ex- 


windows; as “pure gold” and “fine gold” ought really to be| by Messrs. Longmans. Its main object is to show how the hibition owes so much, might deem discourteous. But 1 
described as copper alloyed with gold, the former metal not} London rich may help the London poor, and how Belgravia did not suppose it was possible any doubt could long 
unfrequently preponderating in the proportion of fifteen parts | and Tyburnia, St. James’s and St. Giles’s, may be brought into | €Xist- among artists as to the character of the work 
to nine. A buyer may go into one shop and be asked £5 for | practical action. in question; and, as I find its authenticity still in some quar- 
an article and into another and be asked only £3 for one ap- Verdi has refused the post offered him of maestro of the — by eye se : think no —— course is open - me cer od 
ently the same, both in weight and pattern, and yet may,| College of Music in Naples. He has written a letter to the | Sle Uhat the picture ts not by ‘Purner, nor even nf i “ge 
in buying the cheaper article, pay the dearer price, as the for- | 4 0 Florimo. i hich t a lite cxatitnda: fa tor of Turner acguainted with the essential qualities of the 
a, P . aestr rimo, in which he expresses his gratitude r the , 
mer, if of 18 carat gold, would be worth £3, whilst the latter, | }onor conferred upon him, and also gives some useful hints of | 48te! 1 am able to assert this on internal evidence —.. | 
of 9 carat, would be worth but £1 10s. per ounce. , | what he thinks ought to be the capabilities of the future direc- pone ne peat Spee a pie oe I — asa, Magadigw 
Great caution is, therefore, necessary on the purchaser's] tor, and the course to be pursued in the management of the |C@@™nels Through whieh it came into the poss ho 
part, in order that he or she is not ee by a & COM | institution. _nasseqpae proprietor. ys 285 is, on —. pene , ee of _ 
mon quality of gold sold to them for the best. This is the] my. Americ iintor, Hil P i it i iq, | Most consummate and majestic works that ever came from the 
more difficult to find out in consequence of the fashion for re American Beton ram fF owers, fas, it is svc, )artist’s hand, and it is one of the very few now remaining 
wearing what is called colored gold. The peculiar dead effect a eee a voted tdi ligsdhapendber = which have not been injured by subsequent treatment.” 
called “ coloring” is obtained by dipping the article into a so-| ; dbase : ir ' An American newspaper has, says a Boston paper, but one 
luti ca Tee the eek of eal pet oe is one of the most industrious of the American artists at Rome ; ’ » y 
ution which has the effect of eating away the alloy on the] oq has now almost ready to give to the public his statue of | portrait woodcut, which does duty for all manner of people. 
surface, leaving only an outer one of pure gold; this effect} (; Eve after the Fall.” one of the best of his many good | it was originally engraved to represent a local celebrity, but 
can only be produced on qualities of gold of 15 carat and up- works : ‘ ys the editor liked it so much that he determined to keep it on 
wards. The unscrupulous tradesman, however, in- order to The reti ? Mr. Churchi : : hand, and run it into the paper whenever anybody else was 
pass off inferior qualities as the best, resorts to the electro pro- ie retirement of Mr. Churchill, the eminent publisher, | hanged, shot, bowie-knife scalped, cowhided, or elected. ‘ 
cess, by which a thin coating of pure gold is laid on the baser calls up recollections of the contrast between the medical | 4 nf yo every time a portrait was wanted, this woodcut was 
metal, thus causing it for a time—alas, how short—to have the | publications of forty years ago and those of the present day. | attered to fit it. First, the hat was cut down, then the nose 
appearance of the better quality, precisely the same as a piece | But it is not merely by attention to the outward a pearance | chiseled into shape; then the eyes were gouged alittle; then 
of German silver is plated to imitate the genuine silver. of his books that Mr. Churchill has done service: bis “manu-| the head was altered, and the cheeks hollowed out. It never 
" f Is” h tly facilitated th f fie study ; 
The so-called “ machine-made” class of goods is from the |S Dave greatly factitated the progress of scientific study ; | ot its best, looked like any respectable human being; but that 
process, the,class of workmen, and large quantities used, sold | h€ wisely employed rising rather than risen men, and has thus) made no ‘difference, for the editor always jammed it right in 
at a very low price, enabling the retailer to obtain cent. per | introduced to the public many valuable works that otherwise | every time, with afresh name and a biographical skeych. It 
cent. profit. manufacturer of this class cannot produce a| ight have seen the light.—Atheneum. has served already for James Buchanan, Jeff Davis, Probst, 
single article to a special design furnished by a customer ex-| While M. Celestin Nanteuil, painter—whose landscape, “ Le] General Grant, Susan B. Anthony, Major Fox, Senator Re- 
cepting at a price that would contrast unfavorably with the | Dernier Soleil,” some of our readers may have noticed at the] yels, Artemus Ward, Daniel in the Lion’s Den, Winnemore, 
skilled art-workman who makes his goods by hand. Give him | Exposition des Beaux-Arts this year—was at work in his] Jefferson as Rip Van Winkle, Ristori, Asa Packer, Governor 
an order for a hundred articles of the same pattern, and he | studio, Boulevard Montmartre, Paris, the other day, a Prus-| Curtin, and a score or two of other celebrities. It is some- 
ean produce them at a price far less than the hand worker. | sian shell passed through the roof above him, and destroyed | what rusty now, the old woodcut is, but the owner clings to it 
Hence, in buying a cheap article, the great charm of exclusive | much of the artist’s property. Some of M. Nanteuil’s etchings | with unalterable affection, and directly anybody does anything 
— . lost, as the purchaser may rest assured there are | and lithographs are well known in France.— Atheneum. alarming, it will go in again with a new memoir. 
— —— = Phin Page aes ng Ly rae by world. Mr. Marks will probably contribute to the next Academy} The death of Sir George Hayter, K.8.L., Principal Painter 
edn aie ge Ally ag Rye y cgg Shy ind ite | CXbibition a picture styled“ A Bookworm,” and representing | in Ordinary to Her Majesty, is announced, at the age of seven- 
peo onc rh genie ca may Bl ooh pet ¥ lis 4. stat liges non one of the scientific variety of that genus pursuing osteologi-|ty-eight. He was of an honorable family in Dorsetshire, and 
triffing , 8 tor quality and Aghtess, 8 DUC! cal studies with characteristic fervor—Somewhat exaggerated | his father an artist of eminence, author of the well-known 
s accounts have, it is said, been given of an accident which be-| work, “ Hayter on Perspective and Color,” and Professor of 
fell Mr. G. Leslie, A.R.A., while skating. The painter’s pro-| Perspective to Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of 








y TRE TO gress with his contribution to the next exhibition is not likely | Wales. Sir George Hayter was born in St. James’s-street, 

LITERATU RE, ART, ETC. to be impeded by the accident. London, in Poy wae 4 aang ha “orm ~~ rated a mid- 

, : The death is announced of Victoria, the second daughter | Shipman in the Royal Navy, but the early development of his 

The Spanish Academy have just published a new elemen- A hes 1 ue: wonderful artistic faculties was allowed to determine his 
tary grammar, adapted io the é z of the oe of the eminent composer, Mr. Michael Balfe, whom she has 


. ‘ the m outlived only a few months. The deceased was an accom-| Career, and in the year following his naval appointment he 
_ The first part of Professor Seeley’s edition of “ Livy” will, | plished vocalist, and made her first appearance on the lyric | Von two medals and other distinctions from the Royal Aca- 
it is stated, appear shortly, with a preface and long disserta- | stage as Amina in “ La Sonnambula,” at the Lyceum, May 28, | demy. In 1815, he wang Oe but twenty-three years of age, 
tion. 1857. Her marriage with Sir John Crampion took place | ¢ was made Painter of Miniatures and Portraits to the Prin- 
With a view to promote newspaper production, the Govern- | Shortly afterwards, but a divorce followed in 1868, and by a|C&8 Charlotte and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, after- 
ment of Peru has issued a decree exempting printers from |Second marriage Lady Crampton became the Duchess de wards King of the Belgians. Abroad, as well as at home, Sir 
service in the national guard. Frias. Her death took place at Madrid. nes — hed en a ecemaye a 
The first two numbers have a peared of a new German} The death is also announced of Frau Agnes Schebest, the _ . gee : . . 
novel, entitled “ Ham und Sedan’ an illustrated historical | dramatic singer, the wife of Herr Dr. Stranss (author of the moe of Se Saae b ae ag ease 
romance of the past and the present, by Michael Burger. “Life of Jesus”). She was born in Vienna on the 15th of fenton, Among the subjects of his pencil were the Arch- 
Mr. James Simmonds, well-known in America and Austra-| February, 1815. She commenced her operatic career as a| duchess Sie doce and other such high and illustrious per- 
lia as an actor and manager, has died suddenly in Auckland, pes. od in the chorus at Dresden, rose to undertake smnall parts, sonages; and on his way back to England he made some stay 
New Zealand. and finally became a star of the first magnitude in Germany, | a+ the Court of Charles X., and subsequently of King Louis 
in the principal theatres : - 4 3 
It is stated that Mercadante has left an opera finished only P edhe : 


“ : ie io ‘ , Philippe, painting Royal portraits with exceeding rapidity 
as far as the middle of the finale of the first act. The music| Mr. T. Wright is editing for the historical series published | and beautiful skill. tn 1831 he had his first sitting for Her 


__ is described as full of dramatic force. under the direction of the Master of the Rolls a collection of Majesty the Queen, then Princess Victoria. On the accession 


ipzi i . 6 Mot the Anglo-Latin satirical poets and epigrammatists of the | of Her Majesty to the throne in 1837, Sir George Hayter de- 
Pree enn ng peste’ pena Se twelfth century. It was an age when the study of classical picted by 3 liant scene of the Coronation in Westminster 
crowded, the scenery splendid yaa the musical ti literature was at its height in Western Europe ; and most of Abbey, and received the appointment of Painter of Portraits 

: ry sp L musical execution oe | poe a eee at = hg eg ray great im-}to Her Majesty; and three or four years later he was pro- 
aa : ‘ portance in the medieval schools, both for their literary merit | moted to the office of the highest dignity, namely, Principal 
mn: is promised from the pen of Mr. Garrett, Director of | and for their political character. They throw great light on] Painter in Ordinary, which he held to hie death. _* 1842 - 
In ic 7 ape in Mysore, a classical dictionary of all the| the sentiments and spirit of the times, both political and s0-| received the honor of knighthood, having already been made 
ndian deities and mythical personages recorded in standard | cial Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun. Sir 


works. ’ : The first volume of the “ Nuskha-i Dil-kusha,” or “ Heart-| George was three times married, and was left a widower for 
is Signor Achille Torelli’s successful new comedy, entitled | expanding Pattern,” or “ copy-book,” a posthumous work by | the third time in 1867. His only and younger brother is the 

La Nonna Scellerata,” or “The Wicked Grandmother,” | Babu Janamejaya Mitra, has just been published in Calcutta distinguished portrait painter, John Hayter, whose name be- 
which was lately performed at one of the Florentine theatres, | by his son, Babu Rajendra Iai Mitra. 


has been going the round of the different theatres of Italy. 





t is a selection from] came so widely known during many years by his published 
the works of different Urdu poets, with short notices of their | artistic works. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 








stable government are invoked on behalf of Spain, which has 
passed through a prolonged and trying crisis with so much 


ACADEMY OF MusIC— IL TROVATORE.” FOR|temperance and self-control. The shocking murders in 
the benefit of the Samaritan Home. On Monday evening, Feb. 20.| Greece are still the subject of inquiry, and in the meantime 


Tickets, $2. Boxes, holding four persons, $10; can be procured at 


Schirmer’s,.No. 701 Broadway. 





valuable results have been obtained for the exposure and 


WALLACK’S THEATRE. —ON MONDAY AND repression of a lawless and corrupt system by which the pen- 
“A MORNING CALL” and “WOODCOCK’S LITTLE| insula has been afflicted. The Tientsin massacres called forth 


Thursday, and | WOODK E 
Co ae eet TELAT LAW.” om Friday, taltere soxsdy | much anxiety, which is happily dispelled. Security is to be 


on Wednesday, = 
of * MONEY.” 





provided for, and at the same time the policy is adopted of a 


~ GRAND OPERA HOUSE—TWENTY-FIRST WEEK | conciliatory and forbearing spirit towards the Chinese Goy- 


of the season. Monday and Friday, “LA PERICHOLE ;” Tuesday and : 
“LES BRIGANDS:” Thurs- | ™2™€ nt. 


Saturday, * BARBE BLEUE; Wednesda: 


We fancy that the majority of people will think 


day, second act of “LA GRANDE DUCHESSE ;" first act of “ LA| the first of these two promises better than the second, and 


PERICHOLE;” second act of * BARB 
**LA GRANDE DUCHESSE.” Monday, Feb. 
America, Offenbach’s ** LES GEORGIENNES.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING AND SAT- 


BLEUE.” Saturday matinee, 





27, for the first time in| that security has been sacrificed by the very policy now an- 


nounced. The Joint High Commission about to assemble at 
Washington is of course given prominence. We need not 


urday matinee. “ THE BLACK CROOK” remodelled, with an entire} further allude to it, however, in this place. 


new demon ballet, costumes and mechanical effects. The = Majiltons, 
the Siegrist Midgets, the Rizarelli Brothers, and all the Grand Features 
appear. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 
“RICHELIEU OF THE PERIOD.” poo ovens and on Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees, G. L. Fox as Richelieu. Splendid scenery, com- 
plete costumes, appropriate appointments, and magnificent music. 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—LAST WEEK BUT ONE OF 
Edwin Booth as ** RICHELIEU.” Ever ousting, and Saturday matinee. 
On Saturday evening, ** KING JAMES THE FIFTH.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING 
and Saturday matinee, the brilliant local comedy of ‘“* SARATOGA.” 
Characters by Misses Fanny Davenport, Morant, Morris, Messrs. James 
Lewis, Haskins, Davidge and others. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM.—EVERY EVENING, THE 
drama of “MONTE CHRISTO.” Matinee performance every day at 2 
P. M., the superb burlesque of ‘“* LUCRETIA BORGIA.” 

LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE.—IMMENSE SUCCESS 
of Miss Laura Keene. Every evening and Saturday matinee, Boucicault’s 
boy play, “* HUNTED DOWN.” which has been pronounced the hit of 

e season. 


NEW YORK CIRCUS.—THE UNRIVALLED CORPS 
of leapers, bareback —_ Mlle. Caroline Rolland, Melville and infant 


son. Athletic exercises. e beautiful trained horses and Lilliputian 
ponies. The canine comedians, 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Speeches from the Throne are always worthy of close and 
respectful attention, but the facts communicated, and the 
government policy foreshadowed, are usually stated in but 
meagre fashion. The country is informed of what it knew 
already, and projected measures are scarcely more than 
touched upon in the briefest {possible language. As a resume 
of past events,a summing up of the public international 
affairs, and a programme of the work to which Parliament is 
expected to devote itself, these utterances are valued rather 
for their authoritative source, therefore, than for what they 
actually communicate. The speech which was delivered on 
the opening of the session last week, is, however, open to 
none of these characterizations. For one thing, her Majesty 
was present on the occasion, and a ceremony which of late 
years has lost much of its interest from her absence, attracted 
the full attendance of Lords and Commons, and the proceed- 
ings were the occasion of unprecedented display. Nor for 
many years has a statement by the Sovereign contained so 
clear, forcible, and comprehensive an array of facts upon 
nearly every subject relating to the politics of the hour, the 
events passed or in progress, the condition and duties of the 
nation, and the relations of foreign powers toward it, or 
among themselves. 

The war between France and Germany takes the first 
place in the remarkable document placed by the Queen before 
her subjects. Her efforts were, as we know, strenuously de- 
voted toward averting the contest between the parties whose 
well-being is, as she now says, “ so fatally concerned.” Con- 
stant attention was promised to the subject of neutral obliga- 
tions, and the speech declares that the promise has been 
faithfully kept. The right and duties of neutrality have 
been strictly maintained and discharged. The sphere of the 
war has not been extended beyond the countries originally 
engaged. Cherishing the cordiality of British relations with the 
belligerents, gratuitous or unwarranted interference with par- 
ties, neither of whom had shown readiness to propose accepta- 
ble terms of accommodation to the other, has been forborne. 
Only on one occasion has the Queen been able to contribute 
toward confidential communication between the contestants. 
She prays that the armistice may result in a peace compatible 
with security and honor. It has been found, with concern, 
that the Ambassador from the Committee of Defence could 





Upon what we termed domestic subjects the speech is clear 
and explicit. The forthcoming royal marriage is announced, 
of course. The revenue flourishes, and trade and industry, 
though with partial drawbacks, may be declared satisfactory. 
The national defenses, as was to be assumed, are adverted to, 
in view of the lessons of military experience afforded by the 
present war, and such lessons are to be turned to account by 
more decisive efforts than heretofore at practical improve- 
ment. If a more effective and elastic system of defensive 
preparations involves increased charges, prudence and patriot- 
ism will not begrudge the cost. Legislation upon the army 
and auxiliary land forces will be introduced. Religious tests 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the disabilities of trade combina- 
tions, the Court of Justice and Appeals, the adjustment of 
local burdens and the license laws are recommended to the 
attention of Parliament. A measure to establish vote by bal- 
lot is to be introduced. Primary national education in Scot- 
land, it is hoped, will be disposed of by a just and effective 
law. The condition of Ireland, with regard to crime, affords 
a gratifying contrast to that of the preceding winter, though 
there have been partial exceptions. Calm is to be desired, 
and the discussion of political questions, likely to become the 
subject of new and serious controversy, is to be deprecated. 
And with this sensible advice the speech ends, except that 
Parliament is reminded that its labors are for a country whose 
lgws and institutions have stood the test of time, and whose 
people are earnestly attached to them, and desire their con- 
tinuance. This last is the utterance of a plain truth, as will 
be acknowledged by all but demagogues and simpletons, who 
make noise enough at times, but whose ravings and prophe- 
cies are but so much idle wind. 





UNDER WHICH KING? 


It has been tolerably well understood that Napoleon had by 
no means relinquished all hopes of a restoration to his throne, 
or, at all events, that, whatever his own position in the fu- 
ture, he held the rights of his dynasty to be unimpaired. He 
now states in definite terms what those hopes are, and what 
he conceives to be the duty and interest of France in regard 
to them. His address to the French Electors is intended at 
once as a defense and an appeal, but at the same time as a 
manifesto, the further purport of which is unmistakable. He 
will not voluntarily retire from the dignity which the people 
have thrice confirmed, and of which the people alone can de- 
prive him. The paper is of great importance as referring to 
the past; it is no less significant as regard the possibilities of 
the future. But he also declares that he is crushed by in- 
justice and bitter deceptions. While a prisoner he was silent. 
He left to the Regent to decide upon the continuance of the 
struggle. Unparalleled disasters had not subdued France, 
but Paris rose in insurrection, the seat of representation was 
violated, and the Empire overthrown and abandoned. The 
present authority is an usurpation, to be called to account for 
bloodshed, ruin, and squandered resources, and he adds that it 
is impossible to abandon the destinies of France to an unauth- 
orized government. Disclaiming personal ambition, he will not 
acknowledge, as legitimate, acts that are not in accordance 
with the expressed popular will. 

It has been the fashion to regard the war as undertaken by 
the French people, and perhaps if victory had been declared 
upon their side, they would have eagerly claimed a share of 
the glory achieved. But very early in the contest it became 
evident that the popular feeling outside of Paris was far 
from violently belligerent. The general rising to “crush” the 
invader was by no means general or enthusiastic. On the 
contrary a gloomy sense of misfortune became apparent. Of 
course resistance was offered, and great heroism manifested in 
several instances, as, for example, at the siege of Strasbourg. 
But on the whole the population appeared to accept defeat 
toa larger extent than it suited the Committee of Defense 


not be formally accredited, but the harmony and efficiency of | and the guasi government to wish made public. Napoleon is 


the correspondence between Great Britain and France have 
not been in the slightest degree impaired. Allusion is then 
made to the new dignity of the King of Prussia, which the 


evidently aware of the fact, and now with a degree of astute- 
ness which is to be admired, blames the usurpers for subject- 
ing the country to unnecessary misfortune, and in the same 


Queen trusts will conduce to the stability of the European] breath leaves it to be assumed that defeat was not to be laid 


system. 
The Eastern subject forms the next subject of the speech. 


to his charge, but to the men by whom he was surrounded, 
and by whom he was betrayed. And he warns his subjects— 


The conference will, it is hoped, uphold the general principle | for he would have them understood to be so until they with- 
and policy of the treaty of 1856, and at the same time, by re-| draw from that relation—that there is but one government in 
vising some of its conditions in a fair and conciliatory spirit,| which resides the national sovereignty, to heal the wounds 
be able to exhibit a cordial co-operation among the Powers with | inflicted by a disastrous war, to bring hope to the people’s fire- 
regard to the Levant. This intention, so far as known of the| sides, to reopen the profaned churches for prayer, and to re- 
deliberations in London, it may be remarked, is in| store industry, concord, and peace. 


course of realization, and the statement of the speech, there- 


We fancy that the European powers may be somewhat 





fore, is only what was to be expected. The blessings of ajinclined to the same opinion. There are several future 


courses which the French Assembly may adopt, but the 
chief points to be considered are, whether the government 
shall be republican, or monarchical. The elections appear 
to have resulted in a majority favorable to the latter, and we 
believe fortunately. Not one of the French republican ex- 
periments for the last century has proved successes in the 
proper sense of the term. The reign of terror was a saturn- 
alia of republicanism. The bloodshed of 1848 was not much 
better, politically. It isall very well to decry the force which 
terminated both, but what else but the strong hand of re- 
sponsible government could have accomplished the restora- 
tion of order? Nay, the French people, in reality, believe 
this to a greater extent than is often asserted. The question 
of the hour with them will be not so much, therefore,whether 
the theories of Lamartine or Favre are possible of realization, 
as of which sovereign ruler can best ensure to them secu- 
rity and peace. The names of several candidates are men- 
tioned—the Count of Paris, his cousins the sons of Louis 
Philippe, and Napoleon. The elections have shown that 
the Orleanist family ar2 more popular than was of late 
thought probable, and the majority of the representatives are 
favorable to them. A regency, under the Count of Paris, is 
spoken of, but a regency in behalf of whom? On the whole 
there is a fair chance that some one of the Orleans princes 
may be recalled to power, and the choice is rendered scarcely 
less probable by Napoleon’s appeals for exculpation and sym- 
pathy. Of course whatever else may be suid, the people 
did elect him, and_he has ruled with perhaps as much mo- 
deration as the enemies of public order allowed to be possible. 
It is probable, too, that he would be accepted by the Euro- 
pean powers as a better guarantee for peace than any of his 
competitors. Certainly it might be less dangerous to restore a 
regime that has been tried and is understood, than to enter an 
unknown path under new and inexperienced leadership. 





THE JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 


The character and abilities of the gentlemen who are to 
represent the United States and Great Britain form the best 
guarantee for an amicable and just settlement of the disputed 
questions between the two nations. Earl de Grey and Ripon 
is a nobleman of considerable official and Parliamentary ex- 
perience, of decided talent and liberal ideas in politics. He 
was born in 1827, sat in the House of Commons for Hudders- 
field, and subsequently for the West Riding of Yorkshire from 
1853 to 1859, when he entered the House of Lords. He was 
Under Secretary of War in June, 1859; Under Secretary of 
State for India from January to August, 1861; Secretary of 
War from 1863 to 1866, and was appointed Lord President of 
the Council in December, 1868. Sir Edward Thornton pos- 
sesses large diplomatic experience, gained in Italy, Brazil, 
Mexico and South America, in addition to the United States. 
He is well known to be able and efficient, and certainly has 
displayed much tact and zeal in connection with the delicate 
and perplexing subjects which the zeal of politicians has at 
times rendered somewhat embarrassing. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald needs no introduction to our readers either as a states- 
man, or sure to bring to the Conference a thorough desire fora 
just and impartial settlement of the questions to be considered» 
and that with a full purpose that the best interests of the Do- 
minion shall be studied and cared for. Sir John Rose was at 
first named as one of the Commissioners. His suave manner, 
as well as his conceded legal and business knowledge, would 
have been of service. Business necessities, however, have 
compelled him to decline the intended honor. Sir Stafford 
Northcote takes his place. The change is less to be regretted, 
considering that the latter is among the few best acquainted 
with all considerations arising out of the Alabama claims. Pro- 
fessor Bernard has lately published the most lucid, exhaustive 
and impartial reswme extant of the international disputes in re- 
gard to the war of Secession, and the questions of neutrality 
arising therefrom. That work alone establishes his entire 
fitness for the duties in which he will participate. Lord 
Goderich is also on his way hither, with the Secretary of the 
British Commission, Lord Tenterden. 

Mr. Fish, the United States Secretary of State, takes his 
seat, no doubt, both from the circumstance that he holds that 
office, and from his intimate business and social knowledge of 
the relations of the two countries. He is careful, and pos- 
sesses good judgment, as his conduct of the State Department 
has amply proved. Mr. Schenck, the newly appointed Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, was, on receiving that office, at 
once recognized as likely to conduct fresh negotiations, if such 
were commenced in London, with ability and skill, and also 
with a desire for an amicable termination of a long and vexa- 
tious dispute. As the Commission is to sit at Washington, he 
remains as a member, instead of leaving at once for England. 
Justice Nelson is a man of nearly fifty years of judicial ex- 
perience, of precisely the kind most needed at the present 
juncture. From 1823 to 1831 he was a Judge of the Circuit 
Court ; from 1831 to 1837 a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State, and during the last named year became Chief Jus- 
tice. This position he held till 1845, when President Tyler ap- 
pointed him a Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
an office which he still worthily holds. Judge Hoar is un- 
derstood to possess very considerable legal attainments, and 
was a Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, which 
office he resigned on accepting the Attorney-Generalship of 
the United States, a position, however, which he did not long 
retain. Senator Williams is also a lawyer, and was made a 
Judge in Iowa in 1847, and Chief Justice of Oregon in 1853. 





He is a native of New York, as well as Mr. Fish. 
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Such a body of men may be relied upon to enter upon their 
labors with a sincere desire to arrive at a proper and just de- 
cision upon whatever comes before them. They are not un- 
derstood to have the right of final disposition on these sub- 
jects, but it may be presumed that their presence at Washing- 
ton will facilitate the removal of objections which Senators 
may urge on particular points, and that when a Convention is 
agreed upon, it will be adopted as a matter almost of course. 
That must be the earnest wish of all patriotic and right- 
minded people of both countries. 





FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS. 


It is ascertained that the result of the French elections is, 
beyond a doubt, a triumph for the Conservatives. In the 
Department of the North the Monarchists have a majority- 
Republican candidates have been elected from the Depart- 
ments of the Charente Inferieuse, Hautes Alpes, Yonne, and 
the cities of Dijon and Toulon, and Conservative-Moderate, 
or Liberal, candidates from the cities of Nantes, Cahors, and 
Auch, and the Departments of Creuse, Dordogne, Mayenne, 
Vendee, Lot, Garonne and Loire. It is given out, as the gen- 
eral belief, at the Prussian headquarters at Versailles, that 
the French Assembly will frame a Provisional Government, 
with the Count de Paris as Regent, and provide for a future 
plebiscite on the question of the restoration of the Orleanists, 
or the establishment of a republic. A startling rumor 
came from Brest, on Monday, to the effect that the rinderpest 
had appeared among the immense droves of cattle intended for 
the relief of Paris. Every effort was making to avert its 
progress. It is said that the deaths were so numerous that 
it was impossible to bury the carcasses, and they were there- 
fore towed out to sea on condemned war ships and there 
sunk. A proclamation addressed by Napoleon from 
Wilhelmshohe to the French electors on the eve of the 
elections, is adverted to on our editorial page. Since he was 
made prisoner he avoided any word or act that might cause 
party dissensions. He did not treat for peace because it 
might be ascribed to personal considerations. He left the 
Regent to decide whether the struggle should be continued. 
France was unsubdued, notwithstanding her reverses, but 
the insurrection in Paris overthrew the thrice-sanctioned Em- 
pire. Instead of protesting, he hoped for the success of the 
defense. Now that the struggle is suspended and all reason- 
able chances of victory gone, the time is come to call the 
usurpers to account for bloodshed, ruin, and squandered re- 
sources. France could not be abandoned to a government 
having no authority from the people. For himself he did 
not know or claim his repeatedly confirmed rights, but till 
the people assembled it was his duty to declare all acts ille- 
gitimate. There was but one Government in which the na- 
tional sovereignty resided, and which was able to restore in- 
dustry, concord, and peace. Later intelligence is to 
effect that Carnot, Saint-Hilaire, Thiers and Favre are re- 
turned to the French Assembly from Seine-et-Orse. The 
Mayors of Strasbourg and Schlestadt, and Gambetta and 
Reutsch are elected in the Bas-Rhin, and Victor Hugo, Gari- 
baldi, Blanc, Quinet, Rochefort, Dorian, Pothier and Deles- 
cluze,in Paris. A Bordeaux telegram confirmed the state- 
ment that the result in the majority of cases is in favor of the 
Conservatives. Serious disturbances were reported, by way 
of Florence, to have occurred in Nice, and the crowd shout- 
ing Evviva Italia, were dispersed only at the point of the bay- 
onet. The Paris Government had abrogated the requisition 
decrees of the Bordeaux Government. The Prussians had 
imposed contributions of 6,000,000 francs upon Rouen. 
A great fall in provisions has occurred in Paris. 
Twenty Departments of France were on Tuesday still to be 
heard from in relation to the elections, and these are mainly 
occupied by Germans. M. Thiers had been elected in eighteen 
Departments ; Trochu in seven; Changarnier in four; “ Du- 
four” in four; Gambetta in three, and Jules Favre in two. 
Two hundred candidates were balloted for in Paris, but the 
vote was so scattered that the delegation is not believed to be 
full, and another election may be necessary. The Berlin 
Cross Gazette thinks the result of the elections indicates that 
the resumption of the war need not be expected. A meeting 
of the National Assembly was held in Bordeaux, and about 
300 deputies were present. The citizens of Baden are 
to erect a monument to Gen. Von Werder, who saved Ger- 
many froma French invasion by defeating Bourbaki. The 
French in Jura and Doubs refuse to accept the armistice, and 
hostilities continue. The requisitions of the Germans con- 
tinue, and Dieppe is required to pay 1,000,000 of francs. The 
Department of the Seine Inferieure is said to have paid 
25,000,000 of francs already in the way of German war con- 
tributions. A Lille telegram says the Germans have stopped 
all communication between there and Paris, and reports are 
rife of risings of the population in the invaded districts. A 
Commission of four Germans and three, Frenchmen is in ses- 
sion at Versailles arranging details of the capitulation not 
foreseen at the time of the convention of Jan. 28. General 
Ducrot has resigned. The King of Belgium has given 
10,000 francs towards revictualling Paris. Provisions in large 
quantities are arriving in Paris. The United States steamer 
Worcester, at Boston, with the cargo of provisions contributed 
in that city for the suffering French, will sail direct to Havre, 
and after discharging will return at once to Boston. 

Minister Cremieux has ordered the release of Berezowski, 
who attempted to kill the Emperor of Russia in Paris, in 
1867. A large portion of the Paris war contribution has been 
paid, and the bankers are prepared to loan the city the full 
amount. The question of a triumphal entry by the Germans 











into the city is still unsettled. It is said if peace is made on| 
fair terms, the Parisians will be spared the humiliation. The | 
24th inst. has been fixed on as the day, should the entry be| 
resolved on. Mr. Gladstone, on Monday evening, denied in 
the House of Commons that the Germans had obstructed the 
revictualling of Paris. The French have proposed a pro- 
longation of the armistice. Mr. Washburne has returned to 
Paris. Gambetta is seriously ill. Furloughs have been granted 
to many Swiss soldiers serving on the French frontier. 





GENERAL EUROPEAN NEWS. 

The correspondence on the Franco-Prussian war has been 
submitted in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone ex- 
plained why France was not represented in the Conference 
on the Eastern question. The Secretary of the Admiralty 
stated that 2,500 tons of food had been sent to Paris, and 1,000 
tons more were ready for shipment. A statement of the con- 
dition of relations with Prussia, Russia and France was de- 
manded from the Ministry-————There was a report at 
Liverpool that a French transpor:, with 1,250 persons on 
board, had foundered of’ Cape La Hogue, and th:t all on 
board had perished. It has been ascertained that only ninety- 
eight lives were lost. A violent gale prevailed on Sat- 
urday off the English coast. Six vessels were ashore at 
Shields, and several lives were known to have been lost. 
————The Spanish Cortes has made the trade in Cuban to- 
bacco a Government monopoly —————Speaking of the High 
Commission, the London Odserver declares that if the United 
States adopts their award England will not be a stubborn ob- 
jector. The estimates of the army amount to £15,851,700, an 
increase of nearly £3,000,000. The army is to be increased by 
about 20,000 men. The defenses about London, and between it 
and the sea coast, are to be surveyed, and provision is made 
for new defenses at Dover, Harwich and Malta. In the 
Lower Italian Chamber, on Saturday, an amendment was re- 
ported to the Papal Guarantees bill giving the power to the 
Supreme Judiciary to authorize an official to enter the Papal 
residence. The amendment was opposed by Minister Lanza, 
who defended the guarantees as necessary to tranquillize the 
Catholic conscience. The debate was adjourned till Monday. 
The Italian residents in Tunis have been placed under the 
protection of the Austrian Consul pending the suspended 
diplomatic relations with Italy. Only six opposition 
members have been returned to the new Cortes in the receny 
Spanish elections————Prince Charles of Roumania has 
written a letter, in which he says that his letter to the Euro- 
pean Powers, which created some uneasiness, was written 
while he was depressed in spirits, and that the apprehended 
dangers appear to have passed. He now desires, it is said, to 
assume the sovereignty of Roumania, indemnifying Turkey 
for the loss of tribute, and to force an alliance with her. 

A statement that the submission of the ballot in Eng. 
land is to be left optional with returning officers is officially 
denied———The flood in the Danube has subsided, but 
there is danger ‘of another rise. A controversy has 
arisen between Greece and Turkey regarding the pursuit of 
brigands across the Turkish frontier. By the latest ad- 
vices we learn that the Italian Chamber of Deputies, by a vote 
of 204 to 139, sustained the policy of the Ministry that the 
Papal residence should be inviolable. Sir Stafford 
Northcote has been substituted for Sir John Rose, on the 
Joint High Commission on American and English relations, 
the latter bging prevented from serving by the urgency of 
his private engagements—————The House of Commons has 
unanimously voted a dowry of £30,000 to the Princess Louise, 
and an annual allowance of £6,000. The Guion steam- 
ship Wyoming, and the Cunard steamship Morocco, came in 
collision in the Mersey, and the latter had to be run ashore to 
prevent sinking. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, with 
numerous illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. This 
very handsome edition of Tennyson contains all his works to 
the present date, including Timbuctoo, his University prize 
poem, others published in the London editions of 1830 and 
1838, but omitted later, and a number of hitherto uncollected 
poems from other sources. In addition, we find “The Win- 
dow, or Songs of the Wrens,” with the music to which they 
were set, by Arthur Sullivan. The volume is by far the most 
suited to popular taste, in respect to its completeness and con- 
venient shape, and it may be added cheapness, that we have 
seen. 


A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to 
the Fall of the Western Empire. Comprising the History of 
Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Lydia, Pheenicia, Syria, 
Judea, Egypt, Carthage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia 
and Rome. By George Rawlinson, M. A.,Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. This isa most convenient and useful 
handbook, compiled with reference to the best and latest au- 
thorities and investigations, and arranged in a concise and ac- 
curate manner. It will be found invaluable by students of 
ancient history, who have good reason to be grateful to the 
distinguished and learned author for the great labor which he 
has bestowed upon the work. The reader of Grote and 
Mommeen will also do well to refresh his memory and syste- 
matize his knowledge by the perusal and re-perusal of Prof. 
Rawlinson’s very compact yet perfectly intelligible summary. 
The edition now offered by Messrs. Harper is very well printed 








in a handy and portable form. } 


Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. A novel. By An- 
thony Trollope, author of “The Vicar of Bullhampton,” 
“He Knew He was Right,’ “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” &c. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Is a reprint, as one of the cheap “Library of Select 
Novels,” of a story which has been very generally welcomed 
in England for its unusually clever portraiture and interesting 
plot. Mr. Trollope’s name is so well and favorably known 
here by his numerous works of fiction, that the announce- 
ment of a new one from his pen will however suffice for the 
information of our readers. The illustrations in the edition 
now published are well drawn and spirited in design. 

The Conversion of St Paul. By George Jarvis Geer, D. D. 
New York: 8. R. Wells. This consists of three discourses by 
the Rector of St. Timothy's church, in this city. The writer 
treats of St. Paul’s conversion in relation to unbelief, to its 
false and true uses, and to the church. He presents to doubt- 
ing minds the conversion, as conclusive evidence of the great 
fundamental verity of the Christian religion. “The truth of 
the revelation being established, oppositions and contradic- 
tions of every kind, it follows, must come from the inferences, 
or perverted facts, either in science or in anything else.’ 
The book is handsomely printed on fine paper, and neatly 
bound, 


a 
CURRENT NOTES. 


It appears that Mr. A. D. Gordon, a writer on the Star, was 
felled to the ground by two ruffians, in Twenty-sixth Street, 
who effected their escape after rifling his pockets of $480. 
Times are evidently changing. We do not allude to this rob- 
bing, nor to the subsequent escape of the ruffians ; that is the 
old story ; but was there ever such a phenomenon as a news- 
paper writer with nearly five centuries in his pocket? Where 
is Barnum? Evidently the genus penny-a-liner is on the eve 
of extinction, and we counsel the great showman to secure a 
specimen of the old and new while it is yet possible. We 
condole with Mr. Gordon in his misadventure, but why did 
he not show more sexse in taking care of his dollars? As it 
is, he may thank his Star that he escaped merely with the 
loss of his money. 


The Posen Gazette publishes a curious letter by a Russian 
which, it says, represents the feeling that is now prevalent in 
Russia regarding the rapprochement between Prussia and 
Austria. “Even if the Germans should conclude peace on 
their own terms,” says the writer, “ this will not satisfy their 
ambition. Their conquests in the West must be com- 
pleted by annexation in the East. ‘Des Deutschen Vater- 
land,’ said a German patriot, ‘ muss grosser sein: they think 
Germany is glorious enough, is cultivated enough, is free 
enough ; but as yet not big enough. ... We on the East should 
therefore be on guard. It is difficult just now to say whether 
Russia will be attacked from the north or from the south ; this, 
however, is certain, that the only effectual means Russia pos- 
sesses for repelling such an attack is to raise the standard of 
Panslavism. Let us then wait and rejoice. Perhaps the 
Chancellor of the German Empire will assist in the unifica- 
tion of Slavonia as Napoleon assisted in that of Germany. 
The hopes of our Cabinet in the friendship of Prussia have 
been deceived ; our decorations and military grades, though 
they have been lavished on the Prussian princes and generals, 
have not bribed them, and we now know that Count Bis- 
marck will not side with us at the Conference, but with Eng- 
land and Austria. This will not induce us to yield; it will 
only strengthen our determination to resist the combination 
against us, for we are convinced that German field-marshals 
are burning to lead their armies against Russia. Our Govern- 
ment will then be compelled—though much against its will— 
to seek allies among the other Slavonic peoples.” 

It seems that Members of Parliament are beginning to be 
questioned about Mr. Miall’s intended motion for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England. Opinion seems to 
be divided, even amongst Nonconformists. Mr. Winter- 
botham, the member for Stroud, stated the other day, that he 
could not pledge himself to vote with Mr. Miall. Another 
leading Nonconformist, Mr. Baines, the member for Leeds, in 
reply to a constituent, also declines to pledge himself, “ not 
knowing what the motion might be.” He is also of opinion 
that “it would be better if Mr. Miall waited until he saw the 
result of the experiment with regard to Ireland.” Two Min- 
isterial answers to the question may also be noted. At Brad- 
ford, Mr. Forster said, “ My personal opinion is that as long 
as the majority of the people of this country—which I believe 
to be the case at present—do not desire the separation of 
Church and State, and as long as that union is good, 80 long 
will I support it.” Mr. Stansfeld, at Halifax, took a different 
view. He said, in reply to a question: “ With respect to 
Church and State, no sane man would now establish such a 
union for the first time in the present condition of England. 
When the Church did not include within its pale as many as 
are practically without it, and as the Church now showed a 
tendency to split into sects, he was of opinion that separation 
from the State was simply a question of time.” 

Another International Exhibition is to be held in London 
this year, if no untoward event occurs to prevent it. The 
subject itself is one which may now seem rather stale, but we 
hear of one decidedly novel experiment which is to be car- 
ried out by the distant settlement of New South Wales. The 
colonists are determined to make the English people realise in 
some measure the conditions under which they live and move. 
To this end all public buildings of Sydney,—its churches, 
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chapels, schools, and even its banks, retail establishments, and 
workshops,—are to be photographed, as well as “ objects of 
interest” too various to be separately described. The princi- 
pal -places in the colony are to follow suit, an “ occasional 
view” from the Bush being thrown in to make the thing 
complete, and all these photographs are to be prominently 
displayed at the Exhibition. And, what is hardly of less im- 
portance, attached to them will be statements of salaries and 
wages paid to the various persons employed at the establish- 
ments severally indicated. Then, when these views have 
served their purpose at the Exhibition, they are to be shown 
in the principal provincial towns of the United Kingdom, a 
“lecturer” having charge of them, who will furnish inquirers 
wtih detailed information concerning everything relating to 
the colony 


The trials of causes under the Land Act in Ireland are pro- 
ceeding so rapidly that the English reader is scarcely, allowed 
tim; enough to familiarise himself with their main features. 
So far, however, as an opinion can be formed at present, the 
working of the Act is giving gereral satisfaction, and this is 
really as much as any one has any right toexpect. In every in- 
stance in which it has been shown that the tenant had effected 
any improvement on the land, he has been awarded compen- 
sation on a scale which must be pronounced fair between 
him and his landlord. On the other hand, where 
the claims been deemed unreasonable they have been 
disallowed. One of these was lately tried at the 
Newtownards Land Session. An ejected tenant claimed 
seven years’ rent (£42) for loss sustained in quitting a field at 
Bryansford. He entered into occupation 23 years ago, and at 
a rent of £7 a year, which was afterwards reduced to £6. It 
was stated that he had several times wished to give up the 
field, and that it was his dissatisfaction which induced the 
owner, a lady, to have a six months’ notice served upon him. 
Even now she was willing to reinstate him, to allow him costs, 
and plenty of time to crop the field. The claimant, however, 
was bent upon trying his luck with the new tribunal, but he 
got nothing, the Chairman remarking that nothing could be 
fairer tlian the proposal made by the owner. 


The impetus given to trade and immigration at the Cape by 
the diamond discoveries is leading to renewed agitation on the 
subject of railways. These are not absolutely unknown in 
South Africa, but hitherto wide tracts of territory sparsely po- 
pulated have not afforded a strong enough inducement to ca- 
pitalists to carry lines into the heart of the country. Now, 
however, that traffic to and fro has so largely increased, a 
hope is expressed that the Colonial Parliament will pass a bill 
“ authorising the Government to contract a loan for the pur- 
pose of carrying out a comprehensive system of railways 
throughout the country.” From a statement which appears 
in a colonial journal, the diamonds shipped from Algoa Bay 
alone, between the 14th April and the 14th December, num- 
bered 3,686, and their value is estimated at £97,423. The pre- 
cious stones are also shipped from Cape Town and Natal, 
while a large number, some of great value, have been “sent 
home by post and by private hand.” A plague of locusts is 
the latest sensation. These were wingless and moved along 
the ground, over which they seemed to flow in streams, mak- 
ing for the rivers. It was feared they would make great 
havoc with the harvest, which otherwise promised to be one 
of great abundance. 


A curious conjecture is offered to account for Mr. Motley’s 
recall by a correspondent who derived it from General But- 
ler, in a conversation he bad with him at Lowell some time 
last autumn. The official correspondence, to which we re- 
ferred the other day, had not then been published, and we 
may be pretty sure the General was only indulging in 
guess work when he became so confidentially communicative. 
His solution was, “that you might place Mr. Motley in a 
room with eleven Englishmen, and no one would pick him 
out as the American.” According to this theory, Mr. Motley 
was recalled because he was too much of an Englishman; 
while; according to the official correspondence, he was really 
recalled because he was too much of an American. We need 
hardly say which statement is the more likely to be correct, 
Secretary Fish says distinctly that Mr. Motley’s views on the 
Alabama claims were so decided that his representation of 
them was not likely to secure a fair hearing for the American 
side in any negotiations he might have with the British Min- 
jster, and, therefore, though with extreme reluctance, the Pre- 
sident had determined upon taking a course which was cer- 
tainly exceptional enough to require a very full explanation. 


The Pull Mall Guzite announces that Hobart Pasha has 
obtained fresh honors at the hands of the Sultan; he has re- 
ceived the Order of the Medjidie of the second class, has been 
created Inspector General of the Turkish Fleet, which con- 
sists of fifteen iron-clads of different denominations, besides 
many wooden line-of-battle ships, frigates and gun-boats, and 
his term of service has been increased from five to ten years. 
Advices from Constantinople confirm these statements, and 
we find that several English officers are serving, with permis- 
sion of the Lords of the Admiralty, under the Pasha. Should 
the Eastern Question assume a serious aspect, no doubt, he 
would find himself acting in concert with many of the old 
friends with whom he was formerly associated in the British 
Navy. The value of the Turkish Fleet to England in the 
event of a present or future Eastern complication cannot be 
overrated, and Hobart Pasha deserves great credit for the ex- 
ertions he has made in developing the naval resources of 


THE ALBION. 


Father Hyacinthe has addressed a remarkable “ Appeal” to 
the Bishops of his Church. He has watched, he remarks, the 
disappearance, as of chaff before the wind, of the two des- 
potisms which have pressed so heavily on the Church and the 
world—the Empire of the Napoleons, and the temporal power 
of the Popes—and he believes the time for a new Reforma- 
tion has come. The world is not less disposed towards reli- 
gion than it ever was, but it needs to be purged of “ the 
excesses of Ultramontanism.” What chiefly concerns him is 
the schism in the Roman Catholic Church. Before this can 
be healed, liberty of refusing assent to the recent Encyclical 
Letters and the “ Syllabus” must be conceded, otherwise, “ if 
these documents were treated seriously,” 2 radical incompati- 


tholic and the duty of an impartial student and of a free 
citizen. 


The tidings of Dr. Livingstone, which the venerable Presi- 


low-countrymen, will not fail to produce a thrill of interest 
even in these exciting times. Meagre as the information at 
present is, it is at any rate so thoroughly satisfactory that Sir 
Roderick Murchison says emphatically that it has relieved 
him “from all anxiety” respecting the fate of his friend. 
Only a few days ago the Cape mail brought intelligence of a 
negative kind, which proved that whatever else might be 
true, it was not true that Livingstone had been murdered, as a 
previous traveller had reported on “ native” information. Dr. 
Kirk, writing from Zanzibar on the 8th of December, trans- 
mits the contents of a letter he had just received from “ the 
great Arab Sheik Said, of Uny-anyembe,” apparently in reply 
to inquiries addressed to the Chief by Dr. Kirk himself. The 
last time we heard directly from Livingstone he was at Ujiji, 
and bent upon continuing his explorations. We are now in- 
formed on authority—which is not questioned by those who 
are in a position to judge of its value—that he has made an 
extensive journey to the west of Tanganyika, and that he is 
expected at Ujiji again almost “ any day.” 

In spite of the scriptural injunction to the contrary, we 
suppose there are people foolish enough to believe that not 
by ‘taking thought,” but by answering advertisements in 
cheap newspapers, they can increase their stature. Here is 
an announcement, cut from an English contemporary, which 
shows that gullibility is not an extinct characteristic :—‘ To 
short persons.—Any one (male or female) wishing to increase 
in height and symmetry of figure, by means of a remarkable 
physiological discovery, may send a stamped directed enve- 
lope to Captain ——.” The result of a tirst application to 
him produces a neatly printed circular, which commences :— 
“The means by which I propose to enable you to increase 
your stature by some inches, (if desirable,) and to develop the 
body proportionately, is founded on personal observation and 
discovery while engaged in active service among the giant 
races of Patagonia, in South America. The noble stature of 
these savage tribes led me to make certain investigations 
which on experiment gave very extraordinary results, and the 
value and efficacy of my discovery is sufficiently demonstrated 
in my own person, for from the height of 5 ft. 8 in. I have in 
two years increased my stature to 6 ft. 1 in.; in consequence, 
I can confidently speak as to the effect of the method of my 
treatment.” Then he goes on to say that he will send parti- 
culars of treatment for 5s. 8d., which is, considering all things, 
cheap. But why don’t the British Government see the great 
opportunity of adding to the national defenses by the Cap- 
tain’s means? He might be employed to raise all the popula- 
tion to army standard height, if, indeed, he does not produce 
a brigade of Brobdingnagians. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
HOME. 


HOW THE ALABAMA CLAIMS WILL PROBABLY BE SETTLED. 
From the Sun. 

A delusion exists in some quarters that the payment of the 
so-called Alabama claims by England would put into our 
Treasury a large sum of money. On the contrary, were Eng- 
land to hand over the whole amount without abatement or 
set-off, not a dollar would go into the national coffers, and for 
the obvious reason that not a farthing of the claims belongs 
to the United States Government. The ships and merchan- 
dise destroyed by the Alabama and other confederate cruisers, 
for which we seek to make England responsible, were owned 
by anetgend individuals, the larger part of whom were insured 
against war risks. In the most of these cases the insurance 
money has probably been paid, and the claims to that extent 
belong to insurance companies, outside of which stand those 
claimants who were not insured, or whose losses exceeded the 
insurance. In no class of these claims, therefore, has the 
Government any pecuniary interest; and it enforces them 
simply for the reason that it is bound to protect the commerce 
of its citizens. 

Indeed, in the mere pecuniary aspect of the affair, it is 
almost certain that the ultimate effect of the High Commis- 
sion created by Queen Victoria and Gen. Grant will be a 
considerable loss to the American Treasury. After a round 
of good dinners, the accounts of the respective parties will be 
made out something in this wise: The American Commis- 
sioners, with many Ep mew ere will present the Alabama 
bill, which the British Commissioners, with a series of grima- 
ces, will receive; and after coming to the conclusion that it is 
a confoundedly long one, they will cut away at it with the 
intent to reduce it to the smallest dimensions. The British 
Commissioners, with tenders of distinguished consideration, 
will present as their offset to the Alabama bill a list of claims 
for manifold grievances, real or imaginary, covering sund 
decades of years, which the American Commissioners will 
receive with a very wry face, and go right to work to pare 
down to the lowest possible figure. After an enormous con- 
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be stated and a balance struck. The American claims will 
be set down, for example, at thirty millions of dollars, and 
the British offset at twenty-five millions, leaving a balance 
against John Bull of five millions, which, in case the settle- 
ment is properly ratified, his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will probably hand over to our Secretary of the Treasury. 

This account current very likely may not be adjusted by 
this High Commission. They may feel above details, and deal 
only with the grand outlines of a treaty, leaving the drudgery 
of the ciphering to some more humble tribunal. But, suppose 
the balance struck, and Uncle Sam to get his five millions 
snugly in his pocket; what then? Why, he must at once 
proceed to pay out thirty millions to the Alabama claimants, 
thus making himself in the long run a loser to the amount of 
twenty-five millions for all his pains and bluster. But will he 
not have vindicated the national honor ” 

We have thus pointed to the precise crevice through which 
Uncle Sam is likely to creep out of this Alabama business, 
viewed as a financial speculation. There is, however, one 
other dodge left to him. Following his own precedent in the 
French spoliation case, he can quietly pocket whatever bal- 
ance England hands over to him, and then coolly refuse to 





y a penny to the individual claimants, whose children and 
grandchildren can spend the following half century in impor- 
tuning Congress to disgorge the money due to their ancestors. 

It was generally supposed that the desire evinced by some 
leading politicians to hold the Alabama claims in abeyance, 
was to be attributed to a wish on their part to press them on 
the English Government the first time Great Britain ever be- 
came embroiled with any European Power. But the above 
article would prove that there is another reason to be adduced 
for this line of conduct.—[Ep. As. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
From the Tribune 

The life insurance case just decided in favor of the plaintiff, 
to which we referred on Saturday, involves a point of great 
interest to both life insurance companies and policyholders. 
It will be recollected that the person insured, being in embar- 
rassed circumstances and harassed by creditors, procured 
policies to the amount $40,000 in his wife’s favor the day be- 
fore his death, then went on board a steamboat at Louisville, 
was found in an insensible condition, locked in his state-room, 
when the boat reached Cincinnati, and died shortly after. 
The testimony during the trial included a post-mortem ex- 
amination, showing that at least half a grain of morphia was 
found in the stomach and tissues of the deceased, while it was 
also proved that he was in excellent health and apparently 
good spirits when going on board the steamboat. The judge 
charged the jury that if they found that the deceased had 
committed suicide by taking morphia, the presumption was 
that he was insane at the time; pom § the burden of proof to the 
contrary rested with the defendant. Under such a ruling it 
would appear to be almost impossible for an insurance com- 
pany to defend a suit successfully on the ground of suicide of 
the insured. The view hitherto held has been that if the 
suicide occurred within a comparatively short period of the 
act of insuring, fraud might be suspected ; but if a long time 
had elapsed, fraud was improbable. Under the new ruli 
the,companies may as well take the “suicide clause” out o' 
their policies. It is doubtful whether it is ever just to the 
survivor, or expedient for a company desirous of popularity, 
to plead suicide as a defense. Retaining the;clause may some- 
times prevent a suicide, but is much more certain to deter 
great numbers from insuring who, if insured, would never 
think of killing themselves. 

ERA OF GOGD FEELING. 
* From the Herald. 

For some time we have noticed signs of England and 
America “coming together.” The success of the Northern 
States in the war was sure to command the respect of Eng- 
land—as, in fact, it commanded the respect of the whole 
world. That triumph gave us a first rank among the nations. 
Mr. Field’s success in laying the cable was a wonderful 
advance, for London and New York became as one city—the 
words of the Queen’s speech were read in New York before 
7 had died away on the ears of the members of Parlfament, 
and the message of the President had been discussed in the 
city of London before the Clerk of the Senate had finished 
reading it in Washington. Tne influence of the great journals 
—the London Times and the New York Herald—had gone 
far toward spreading a cosmopolitan spirit. England came to 
know America. Her representative came among us and saw 
our people. Every summer poured thousands of curious, ob- 
serving, impressible Americans into the lap of English society 
—Americans who eame home filled with the generosity, the 
chivalry, the nobility of the true English gentleman. The 
griefs of the war lessened with time. England saw that her 
rulers had been blind and feeble. America, in her pride and 
strength and the exultation of victory, was disposed to look 
upon the Alabama claims, not as an intrinsic injury to the 
country, but as something to be held in reserve as a vexation 
whenever we felt in a bad humor—as a pretext for war when- 
ever we chose to make war. It was good convertible politi- 
cal capital. The Irish liked it, and it was an emollient to the 
Trish nature. Every hour, however, peace came nearer and 
nearer. 

We read of the curious growth of iclands and peninsulas in 
the warm southern seas—how the coral does its work for ages 
under tides and storms and heaving billows, until it rises above 
the ocean, and in time there are trees and forests and homes 
for men and the basis of a nation. So, while between Eng- 
land and America there has been this endless unrest and 
misunderstanding—wars for independence, wars for sailors’ 
rights, threatened wars on twenty questions, Roebuck and 
Lindsay scolding us in Parliament and a hundred Irish 
atriots making warlike speeches against the lion in New 
York—all the time, steadily, surely, slowly, the work of friend- 
ship and alliance has gone on, until land is made at last, and 
the nations are together in the persons of this commission. 
They meet as men to men, frankly, truly, to calmly discuss 
every question, every grievance, every dispute, and see if we 
cannot really have peace. We are too strong to fear each 
other. Nations are too great for war when they can command 
respect. There are no issues between us like the Rhine, or 
the Danube, or the Bosphorus. We do not covet an acre of 
England's vast possessions. The ocean is broad enough for 
all of us. We have each our own work, with a world large 
enough for both to do it, in the interests of humanity, liberty 
and peace. Above all, we are of the same blood ond lineage. 
Tn laws and customs and literature, in the glories of a common 
history, in the achievements of science ond enterprise and art, 


John and Jonathan are brethren. Let them be enemies, and 
civilization is assailed. Let them be friends, and they are 
strong enough to keep the world in peace. 
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FLATS AND SILARPS. 
From the Express. 


For “ ways tiat are dark and tricks that are vain,” com- 
mend us, no! t» the heathen Chinee, but to the professional 
Wall street speculator, who has just set out on his career. 
“ Ah Sin” was « tolerably clever fellow in his way, but if he 
had chosen the little brokers’ offices down there, instead of 
Table Mountain, for his little experiments in overreaching his 
neighbors, we are inclined to think he would have been 
euchred. The brokers themselves, we have no doubt, are as 
honest as men can be, similarly cireumstanced. We have no 
doubt they are, like the self-sacrificing gentleman who 
slaughtered Julius Cesar, “all honorable men,’ but at the 
same time there must have been some of them awfully green, 
io be taken in, as they occasionally are, by customers of whose 
actual financial circumstances they ave not in a position to 
iknow anything satisfactorily. The case of young Reakirt, of 
Philadelphia, whose astonishing performances in Rock Island 
and Reading were detailed in the Ezpress money column 4 
tew days ago, isa case in point{ Though comparatively a 
new man in “stock circles,’ he managed in a marvellously 
short space of time to involve in bankruptcy more than one 
broker who had previously been in good standing—besides 
swindling a dozen or more banks in the Quaker City out of 
sundry thousands, in the “regular way.” Not only that, but 
the young gentleman, up to this time, has managed to keep 
out of the way of the officers of justice—doubtless in the ex- 
pectation that in a short time the good offices of indulgent 
friends will hush the matter up. However that may be, the 
moral of the thing is plain; and that is—first, that Wall street 
brokers, with all their shrewdness, are oftentimes the most 
easily duped men in the world; and, second, that no banker 
or business man ought ever to do business involving hea 
risks without first being sure of the character and responsi- 
bility of his customer—especially if, as in Reakirt’s case, he 
does business “ by telegraph.” 


KING AMADEUS AND DAN SICKLES. 
From the World. 


When the Emperor of Russia visited Napoleon at Paris in 
the days of the first empire, the two friends visited the theatre 
together, and when, as the play went on, an actor said: “The 
friendship of a great man is a gift from the gods,’ Alexander 
rose in his seat, placed his hand on his heart, bowed to his 
august Companion, and said: “ Your Majesty, I feel the truth 
of that sentence more and more every day.” Instantly thunders 
of applause shook the walls, and Alexander sat down again. 
One can imagine a similar scene at some theatre in Madrid, 
now that the young King Amadeus has struck up a friend- 
ship with our American Asmodeus, Dan Sickles—a _ friend- 
ship likely to relieve the Spanish mind of any apprehension 
of any violent reform which may have troubled it heretofore. 
There is something touchingly beautiful in the thought of 
such an intimacy; of long moonlight drives when the night 
is filled with the music of guitars and the road lined with 
Spanish girls in short dresses, rattling castinets, and dancing 
rigadoons and fandangos. They may visit the Alhambra to- 
gether, and talk about the Cid, or Washington Irving's “Aben 
Abuz the Wise.” With such a mentor to counsel him, Ama- 
deus will learn many things; and Dan may teach him to play 
at poker in the solitude of the council chamber, to drink the 
fiery whiskey, and “thumb a jack;” in return for which the 
King, perhaps, will make him his Ruy Blas, who will “lofe 
the Queen,” and shout at last when the poor young fellow fol- 
lows Queen Isabella, “I was thy lackey; I am thy execu- 
tionaire”—a la Fechter. 


A ROYAL DOWRY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The House of Commons has done the handsome thing in 
awarding the Princess Louise a dowry of a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, with an annual allowance of thirty thousand 
more. Conservatives and Liberals, Whigs and Tories, for 
once united to make their acknowledgment of what a blessed 
thing for England is the possession of a royal family. How 
much better than squandering the public treasure upon ras- 
eally contractors and corrupt Government agents is such a 
munificent appropriation in aid of the holy cause of matrimo- 
ny. Though we thoroughly believe the love-lorn bridegroom 
would have accepted his afiancee without a penny to her 
name or a rag to her back, it is comforting to reflect that the 


‘happy couple launch their bark with plenty of provisions for 


a long voyage. Love is a delicious faith both to live in and 
die in, but when the friction of Life’s cares and anxieties 
threatens to wear it away, there is nothing like plenty of gold 
“ grease” to preserve its pristine vigor. 
YOUR LOVING VALENTINE. 
From the World. 

Puuctually each year, with the 14th of February, comes the 
question as to who St. Valentine was, whence came he, 
whither went he, or if he is still corporeally among us, where- 
abouts does he live, and what is the amount of his annual tax 
return? Ancient and medieval history contain records of a 
great many celebrities bearing the name of Valentine. Varia- 
tions of the name were common, it is true. There was Valen- 
tinian, for instance, of imperial Roman dignity. Later there 
were no end of Valentines, several of them conspicuous for 
their artistic acquirements—one being a famous painter, ano- 
ther a fiddler of great renown. Out of the whole inventory 
of these one cannot pick out a Valentine in any way fit to 
represent the holy man of that name, to whose labor or exam- 

le pictorial and poetic art are so deeply indebted once a year. 
There was, indeed, a certain Velentinus, a native of Egypt, 
who arrived at Rome in the year 140, 4. p. Being a disputa- 
tious person, much addicted to Lewy controversy, he soon 

ot himself into a difficulty with the Roman Pontiff of the 
day, his little tiff with the pontiff resulting in his being hus- 
tied from within the pale of the church, and forced to take u 
his residence in the lovely Isle of Cyprus. Now, when it is 
remembered that Cyprus was the Newport to which the god- 
dess Venus used to repair in the summer time, it appears pos- 
sible that Valentinus, during his residence there, might have 
gone an amatory correspondence with that beautiful blonde. 
If, in-a sportive moment, he had sketched with his pen, on 
the margin of one of his billets-doux, a portrait of the lady’s 
little boy cupid dipping his wings in the surf, there we should 
have had at once the origin of the modern valentine, which 
very often exhales a perfume spicy as any ever wafted on the 
breeze from the shores of Cyprus. Unfortunately for this 
theory, however, it is stated that the Valentinus in question 
was a strict follower of the Platonic school of philosophy, the 
principles of which ‘are utterly at variance with those upon 
which the philosophy of Cyprus is based. 


THE NEW MEMBER OF THE HIGH COMMISSION. 


| From the Evening Post. 


It is now certain that Sir John Rose has declined to act as 
one of the high commission to settle disputes between Great 
Britain and the United Staies. ‘To those who know his tact, 
and the influence of a sincere and kindly spirit like his in 
bringing difficult negotiations to a happy end, his refusal 
may seem unfortunate. But it gave to the British govern- 
ment the opportunity to complete the English part of the 
commission by the selection of a.Tory, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, to act in Sir John Rose’s place; and this will appear a 
fortunate selection to all who wish the nogotiation success. 

Whatever is agreed upon is s#arcely likely to give complete 
satisfaction so either nation. It is not probable, for instance, 
that those Americans who demand constructive 
from England will be pleased ; it is not at all likely that the 
foolish English owners of the Confederate cotton loan will 
be satisfied with the work of the High Comnnissioners ; and it 
Was prudent to secure in the selection of the Commissioners, 
men in whose judgment both parties, in both countries, 
would have confidence. 

It was probable this desire to give a national rather than a 
party character to the American part of the Commission 
which induced the President to name a Democrat, and a very 
eminent one, Mr. Justice Nelson, as one of the American 
Commissioners ; and on his part, Mr. Gladstone has, in a sim- 
ilar spirit, taken advantage of Sir John Rose’s refusal to 
serve, to appointa Tory statesman in his place. The com- 
mission, thus unpartizan in its character, will soon meet, and 
we join with the Toronto Globe in the wish that the commis- 
sioners may “ come to the consideration of all the matters in 
dispute with a firm determination to seek for their countries 
ae ce | but what is just and right; and to yield, even for the 
sake of peace, nothing but what is fair and reasonable.” 


THE COMTE DE PARIS ABOUT VISITING THE TUILERIES. 
From The Star. 


The Comte de Paris will reign in the Tuileries before the 
next moon shall have faded away; and he will in all proba- 
bility have to depart to where the woodbine twineth before 
many more moons shall have completed their periodic circuits. 
The Tuileries do not afford comfortable lodgings to crowned 
heads. Even the Prussian Emperor, who is to enter the re- 
nowned palace of the Louises next Sunday, will only remain 
to lunch. He will not try the experimentum erucis of taking 
a nap nigh to where the guillotine decapitated so many 
royal and noble victims, when the revolution was young and 
active in days gone by. The Comte de Paris in like manner 
will merely visit the uileries. That extensive palace cannot 
be considered his domicile or permanent resident. For he 
will very soon, perhaps, have to fly as his father before him 
did in 1848, as Charlies did in 1830, Napoleon in 1814, and 
Louis XVIII. in the same twelvemonth. Still, as the peas- 
ant puts his hat in a broken pane, not to let in,the light, but 
to keep out the rain, so the reign of the Comte de Paris will, 
through keeping out of the light of the republic, be admitted 
for the present to garnish the now desolate Tuileries. Na- 

leon and Gambetta played too bold a game. They lost. 

Tad the republic gone in for peace, it would have been now 
permanently established. The Comte de Paris, however, now 
profits by the demerits of those whose administration was so 
unfortunate for France. But he will be in the Tuileries only 
on a visit, and if he is prudent, and likes to find himself wi 
a good supply of hosiery in England, he will take care to 
have at least one trunk always packed up and ready for trans- 
mission with himself across the English Channel, or for a so- 
journ on our own more hospitable shores. 


FOREIGN. 


The commission of American and British representatives, 
which is shortly to assemble at Washington, will, it may 
reasonably be expected, solve a few of the difficulties, the ex- 
istence of which have awakened her Majesty’s government to 
the necessity foa a new system of national defense. Compli- 
cations in Europe, however, are by no means disposed of, and 
the press continues to devote much space to the discussion of 
armies, ships, and kindred subjects. The chief incident in 
this connection is a letter, by Lord Russell, which has excited 
a great deal of attention. 

The Times says : 


Lord Russell suggests that not less than 200,000 men, con- 
sisting of regular army and embodied militia, should be kept 
up in Great Britain, and that the militia should be raised by 
ballot, according to the old militia laws, for service in the 
United Kingdom only. He also suggests that the purchase of 
commissions in the army should be abolished, either immedi- 
ately or an. But it is to the recommendation of the 
ballot for the militia that we would chiefly draw attention, as 
indicating that independent inquirers—men of the most 
diverse calling, dispositon, and political creed—join in the 
conclusion that, assuming the necessity of a more efficient 
defensive force, that force must be raised by introducing to 
some extent an element other than voluntary enlistment. 

The Daily News is sarcastic - 


The Wise Man has told us that there is a time for all 
things, and Lord Russell, in his letter in the Z%mes of Satur- 
day, on the National Defense, has shown that there is a time 
for all men, and that venerable statesmen of the highest 
spirit and the most irrepressible ardor are not in all respects 
the most unexceptionable advisers on public questions which 
concern the rising generation. Judicious letter writing was 
never, she mye the most remarkable characteristic of tho 
retired Wuig chief's political career. Still, it is satisfactory to 
find a civilian statesman who, thirty years ago, was certified 
by an Edinburgh Reviewer of the period to be ready to take 
the command of the Channel fleet at a moment’s notice, 
equally re.dy in his e. old age to reoiganize the British 
arm\ Lord Russell has taken up his pen to endorse 
the weighty sugg:stions of Field Marshal Sir John Burgoyne 
and Sir William Mansfield respecting the state of our defen- 
sive forces. If in a sense of honor he includes a sense of the 
discreditableness of periodical panics and of a neutrality that en- 
vies the prestige of belligerents, we believe all the reasonable 
portion of the community will agree with his estimate of the 
indispensable conditions of national self-respect. 

The Standard thinks that— 
Lord Russell's letter on the National Defenses is in good 


spirit, though singularly weak as to its conclusions. This is 
no season to discuss doctrinal questions of politics, or to le- 











gislate for the cure of theoretic grievances. What ;is now at 
stake is something more than the constitution; it is the safety 


of the State itself at home and abroad. 
a defensive system sufficient to fulfil its purpose, or it is better 
that we should give up all pretence to. the rank of a great 
Power, and disband our armies and complete the demolition 
of our dockyards and fortresses. There sare, as Lord Russell 
rightly says, three, if not four objects which we have to 
secure. “’The United Kingdom ought to be defended against 
invasion. The colonics and dependencies of the United 
Kingdom ought to be protected by our naval and military 
forces against a foreign enemy. The engagements of the 
Crown and the country with foreign Powers ought to be ful- 
filled. When our honor and our interests are deeply involved 
in some national dispute they ought to be firmly maintained.” 
It isa mere waste of time to argue that we are not now in a 
position to fulfil any of these duties. 

The Morning Advertiser does not think— 

200,000 men, army militia included, suificicut. We think 
fourteen years long enough service to merit a G1. a da 
pension, and twenty-one years 1s. We would take ali 
commissions out of the hands of the Lords-Lieutenunt, both 
militia and volunteers. No man should hold a commission 
who is not competent, and if competent he should hold it 
from the fountain of honor, the Queen. Besides, he might be 
shot as a franc-tireur if he did not. As for the volunteers, 
they may sign engagements toattend a certain number of days 
with their corps, but they are no use until they are weeded 
and properly officered, and under regular paid permanent 
brigadiers with their staffs. We quite agree with Earl Rus- 
sell’s old-fashioned notions about British honor and ascenden- 
cy, and that treaties should be maintained, and that Portugal, 
Belgium, and Turkey should not be annexed with our humili- 
ating acquiescence, and that “ honor” should not be supposed 
“to be extinct among us.” . 

The Newcastle Chronicle is sure that— 

With the population, as a whole, without distinction 
and without exception, liable to serve, and placed under 
efficient officers, there need be little fear for the safety of Eng- 
land. Within the next three years Britain would possess an 
army of defence with which the most pronounced military 
despots would shrink from ‘trying conclusions. Under the 
old militia law, peers, resident members of universities, cler- 
gymen, parish schoolmaster, articled clerks, apprentices, 
sailors, and Crown employes were exempted. Some of these 
exemptions are reasonable enough, but others are preposterous. 
Why should a peer be any more free than a peasant from de- 
fending his native land? By what principle of equity isa 
Dorsetshire laborer, who has nothing, called to give his life 
for a country that scarcely gives him bread, while the lord 
of a million acres escapes scot-free? In the reorganization of - 
the militia, the peer must follow the peasant. 

The Manchester Examiner disagrees with the Earl : 


The truth is that what we want is, in almost every impor 
tant respect, the exact reverse of that which the noble Earl 
proposes to give us. We do not require a large, permanent 
force, but one capable of ready expansion. We must have, 
not a gradual, but an immediate abolition of the purchase 
system ; und instead of retaining, we must resolutely extir- 
pate, every influence, whether legal or social, under which 
the commissioned ranks of either army or militia are closed 
against all but the members of certain favored classes. The 
dual government of the army must give place to a system 
constructed by men of business who are emancipated from, or 
have never been shackled by the trammels which bound the 
timid and hesitating army reformers of thirty or forty years 
ago. : 

The Army and Navy Gazette, speaking generally, says : 


So much for the home forces. But England is not of a 
less mind now than it ever has been to assert its place in 
Europe, should unhappily the occasion ever arise to render 
action demanded by honor or eee faith. A pacific nation 
we may be, but certainly the enlargement of the suffrage has 
not tended to widen the inflnence of the peace-at-any-price 
party, and so long as our treaty engagements with Belgiuni 
have to be maintained the silver streak cannot save us from 
the liability of being forced to wage war on the Continent, 
although, while this liability continues to be accompanied by 
a state of impotence to meet the great Continental nations 
on anything like equal terms, the country is exposed to the 
chance of undergoing disgrace and disaster whenever an ad- 
versary may choose to provoke a contest. That England, 
jhaving undertaken these Continental obligations should be 
allowed to remain exposed to this contingency, can only be 
ascribed either to a thorough recklessness on the part of its 
rulers, or to their want of distinct perception of the fact that 
it is no longer possible to wage war on the old fashion of 
small contingents and many years. 

The Anglo-American Times talks sensibly of one influence 
which may be exerted for good or ill upon future interna- 
tional relations : 


Enmity requires but little teaching, and in a press so influ- 
ential as that of the United States and as that of England, if 
editors lent themselves with a will to the work, in a few 
months the nations would be at war. For many years after 
the battle of Waterloo a constant danger of a struggle hung 
over France and England, and had not the rulers Of both, 
been wiser than the people and the press of either, a furious 
contest would have occurred. Sense, however, prevailed, and 
instead of fighting, the nations entered into commercial 
treaties, and became warm friends. This was the result of a 
few years of moderation and fair editorial comment; and an 
Englishman “or a Frenchman of the present day would be 
amused or surprised if he now heard uttered the sentiments 
of hatred and vengeance common a generation ago. Then 
men talked of hereditary enemies, of traditions of injuries, 
and of malice, and with a stern determination on cach side to 
perform the duty of exterminating the ruffianism, the barba- 
rianism, the selfishness, and the envy of the other. These 
people were, in truth, cultivating noxious weeds, un-Christian 
sentiments, vices inherent in our nature, and inclined of 
themselves to increase without such sedulous care. At the 
root of this wicked talk was the conviction that in the pros- 
tration of those they termed rivals lay their strength ; in the 
depression of the other’s trade the wealth and increase of 
theirown. In instilling hate, then, they had the materia! ob 
ject of gain in view, one of those gross delusions which has 
outlived the generation, and here and there still flouiisher, 
and, sad to say, in high places, too. 


Zither we must have 


Meanwhile, King William and the Prussians are analyzed, 
Says the Heonomist : 

Wellington, in the King’s position, would have pursued 
much the same course, and have battled with the country for 
his system with much the same tenacity. Indeed he did 








battle for it, only not being King, and commanding im a con- 
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stitutional country, he used invasion instead of resistance 
as his weapon. He understood his army, he said, and 
the country; and the only way to keep his army as he 
wished it was to hide it, to keep it unobtrusive, so that the 
Commons never thought about it. Tue King, a man of the 
same type, was as little violent as was consistent with success, 
struck no coup d’etat, made no effort to conciliate, but with 
immovable obstinacy adhered to his notion, which was that a 
soldier to be at his best required three years’ training, and not 
only two. It was, as it proved, an accurate idea, but it is just 
the sort of idea a competent officer would form, and there is 
nothing original about it, except the scale on which it is ap- 
plied. In action the King trusts his military staff entirely, 
does not interfere—in one great action he was two miles from 
the commander-in-chief—and only by asking for the p ans 
compels liis generals to think them very carefully out. tn his 
government of the conquered country he displays just the 
same order of mind. Wellington was far from a cruel man, 
but he stormed Badajos; and though furious at the horrors 
which followed, was furious first of all at the breaches of 
discipline those horrors involved. About requisitions he could 
be as stern as the King, and like the King, ‘sometimes over- 
looked outrages on property as evils difficult to prevent. 

From the Court Journal, who knows all about it, of course: 


People have had their eyes opened suddenly as to the nature 
of the Prussian. He was never suspected to be the kind of 
man that he has turned out, and diplomatists either did not 
know the character of the Prussian, did not consider it as it 
should be an essential part of the duty of a diplomatist to 
study the character of the nation, or the Governments who 
had such information given them took little heed of it. Peo- 
ple, therefore, are surprised at discovering that the Prussian as 
a politician is a thorough Jesuit, and a practiser of the lowest 
arts of intrigue and falsehood. As a soldier he is hard-hearted 
and cruel, and the Government is as ambitious as the people 
are servile. What peace awaits the world with a nation of 
such characteristics? What faith can be placed in their being 
surfeited with plunder, and satisfied in ambition by the con- 
quest of France? Not any, and we must be prepared con- 
stantly tosee a new development from the old incentives. 
That they have the qualities we assign, after years of inti- 
mate acquaintance with them in their own land, we are quite 
certain, and out of the very tame writing which has been the 
character of the Versailles correspondent of the Times we 
pick this confirmatory proof, for the hatred of the Prussian in 
Germiny is based on the knowledge of his bad qualities :— 
“ Now,” said a sturdy son of Bradenburg to me to-day, “ now 
begins the war of Germany against Prussia. They hate us— 
these poor Hanoverians, Hessians, Badeners, Bavarians, Sax- 
ons, Wurtembergers—they hate our very name, because we 
have made them a nation. You will see that they will begin 
their hostilities as soon as they can—not now. But you will 
live to see it. The Reichstadt will transfer the seat of Gov- 
ernment from Berlin to some old Imperial city, and they will 
bite and nibble and bark and gnaw at everything Prussian till 
there is nothing left.” 

The Daily News adverts to Napoleon’s chances of restora- 
tion: 


If the statement positively made be true, Count Bismarck 
has at last brought to birth the long-talked of scheme for the 
restoration of the Empire, and has got the consent of the Em- 
press, an. the approval of the ex-Emperor to terms which he 
is ready to accept as the basis of peace. It is certain that for 
some time past the exiled imperialists have been busy with 
their intrigue, and that they regard the restoration of the Em- 
pire as cne of the certainties of the immediate future. This 
scheme of Imperialist restoration would make continued re- 
sistance inevitable. France is beaten, but France is not so 
humiliated as to take a Government from the hands of her 
con jueror. Even supposing that, for the sake of peace, France 
should accept the restoration of the Empire, how could the 
dynasty ever recover the humiliation of a restoration effected 
by foreign arms? The Emperor would come back as a per 
petual memento of French defeat. He would owe his Crown 
to the acceptance of terms which the Republic rejected with 
scorn. 

The Saturday Review speaks of agitations among workmen 
and by whom they are conducted. The subject is of conse” 
quence in times when certain leaders presume to demand, in 
the name of the masses, what the masses have not generally 
asked, either in reference to social affairs or foreign policy : 

Advocates of the direct representation of the working class 
by members of their own body are in the habit of enumerat- 
ing various social and economic questions in which workmen 
may be supposed to take peculiar interest. It is said that the 
laws affecting Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, Savings’ 
Banks, and the Truck System have been exclusively made b 
een and that legislation would be either more equi- 
table or more satisfactory to the artisans if they were them- 
selves allowed a voice in matters on which their prosperity 
and comfort may depend. The arguments on the other side 
are perhaps more conclusive, though they may not be equally 
plausible and popular; but the question has thus far not 
arisen in practice. The politicians who pretend to represent 
the working class have no theory of economic reform to pro- 
— except the old-fashioned scheme of universal spoliation. 

nly asmall minority of the working class has hitherto re- 
cognized the leadership of the managers of the revolutionary 
clubs; but if they find that the pretensions of the demagogues 
are generally admitted, they may perhaps ultimately ratify 
the commission which they have never spontaneously Rocce 
On all suitable occasions the promoters of mob meetings 
ought to be reminded that there is a distinction between a 
certain number of working men and working men who, since 
the last Reform Bill, form a large section of the constituency. 
Mr. Gladstone has not lately repeated the blunder of discuss- 
ing with a deputation from the Republican clubs the foreign 
— of the country. Lord Heatherly’s promotion of Mr. 

ales was a compliment, not to the working class, but to the 
party of disorder. 

The following, from the Anglo American, is sensible upon 
the San Domingo business :— 


The growth of the United States is, if anything, too rapid, 
indeed, so rapid, that it may well be questioned whether it 
would not be better for the country if for half a decade, not 
an emigrant landed on its shores. We are so charmed to see 
the mighty onward rush—the excitement and the wealth are 
so agreeable—that except it keeps accelerating there is disap- 
pointment, and if the speed be reduced, a sensation of stagna- 
tion is felt. Yet the progress of the Republican train might 
be more solid, more assured, if it were stopped for consolida- 
tion, and recommenced with a fresh supply of water and fuel. 
The reason is simply this, that such a halt would give the in- 
telligent, the educated, time to get well ahead of the ignorant. 
What the Republic has to do is, to settle its own soil and to 


educate its own people. When these adjoining nations will | citizen of the place which he so gallantly defended. This 


seek an admission into the Union they ought not to get until | was only the fulfilment of a resolution adopted during the last 


they also have attained toa certain degree of intelligence. 
For, why should the governing a set of savages who cannot 
rovern themselves be assumed by the citizens of the United 
States, whose task, as we have already shown, is sufficientl 
difficult, to fit for citizenship the crowds who voluntarily see 
their shores. 

The Pull Mall Gazette is disposed to loek askance at the ex- 
pected Chinese Envoy: 


Chung-how, the Envoy sent by the Chinese Government on 
a propitiatory mission to France, arrived at Alexandria a few 
days ago, and it is reported that he is likely to come on to 
England first before attempting to fulfil his mission in the 
present distracted state of the French nation. We do not 
wonder that he should prefer England to France under ex- 
isting circumstances, but it is to be hoped that he is not ac- 
credited to the British Government. For, if not responsible 
for the actual butchery of the French missionaries and sisters 
at Tientsin—in the sense of having actively plotted against 
them—he has not yet purged himself of a charge of com- 
plicity or of a culpable supineness both before and after the 
tragedy. We should be careful how we welcome one tainted 
with the suspicion of abetting a massacre comparable in 
atrocity to that of Cawnpore. * areal mandarin, neverthe- 
less—the first live specimen that has ever been seen in Europe 
—there is some danger of his being made a lion of, notwith- 
standing the shadow that rests upon him—perhaps all the 
more on account of that strikingly interesting circumstance. 
A word of caution may not therefore be wholly superfluous. 
The Foreign Office must be too well informed of the facts to 
need any warning from us; but we do not feel so sure of 
society. 

Mr. Gladstone got himself into a difficulty by writing a let- 
ter to Mr. Dease, which was interpreted in some quarters as 
showing a disposition to assist the Pope in some way. So he 
has been obliged to explain. Here are some of the comments 
on what he has thought it proper to say. 

The Standard considers that 


The feeling of the country is strong enough to warn the 

vernment against the discredit of carrying Ultramontane 
intrigues into our foreign policy is a matter for satisfaction, 
but then at a moment like the present the space in history be- 
longing to the Prime Minister of England should be filled up 
with the correspondence with Messrs. Dease and Kinnaird is 
something to marvel at. If the reader of history asks how 
England’s statesmen employed the period which saw one Eu- 
ropean empire—England’s firm ally—disappear, and another 
arise, elate with victory, and exulting in its brutal strength, 
the future annalist will record that Mr. Gladstone exhibited 
his philosophy and literary skill in the pages of the Edin- 
burgh, but that his political action was absorbed in the inter- 
esting controversy as to whether he had really constituted 
himself a competitor with Count Bismarck for the honor of 
being the Protestant protector of the Pope. 

The Record says: 


We will not on the present occasion, enter on any lengthened 
commentary on the terms of the explanation, which we may 
assume is now given with the consent of the Cabinet. We 
admit that it is far more satisfactory than that which is stated 
to have been given to Dr. Guthrie, and, by reference, also to 
Dr. Candlish. But we have still to consider whether it is 
wise or right for the Cabinet to pledge this Protestant coun- 
try to any intervention with an independent Government like 
that of Italy, in jorder to secure either the Pope's spiritual 
wer or the means of upholding his temporal dignity. The 
‘ope’s own Syllabus is the best exposition of his notions of 
his spiritual jurisdiction. 
The Manchester Examiner trusts that— 


It is not too soon to say that Mr. Gladstone has succeeded 
in escaping from a dangerous bit of bog into which he impul- 
sively threw himself at the instance of the people of Strad- 
bally. He has not effected his escape without some trouble, 
and we rather think he has left his boots behind him ; never- 
theless, the statesman is again on terra firma, and we can re- 
late the incident without any nervous apprehension of its 
consequences. We all know that the Pope has been super- 
seded in the temporal a of Rome by Victor Eman- 
uel. . . . Accordingly, Roman Catholics everywhere are doing 
all they can to effect its restoration, and since their chief hope 
‘is based upon the intervention of Foreign Powers on his be- 
half, it is no matter of surprise that they have sought to secure 
the co-operation of the British Government. Dr. Manning 
led the way at a great meeting held in London, where the 
arts of coaxing and coercion were somewhat audaciously 
blended. The Roman Catholics of other places have since 
followed suit, and among them those of Stradbally, in reply 
to whose memorial the Premier was betrayed into a gracious 
effusiveness which threatened to kindle a great many conflag- 
rations, particularly in Scotland. 

The Manchester Guardian also says : 


Mr. Gladstone's letter offended not merely Exeter Hall, but 
thousands who have uniformly resisted the intolerance of 
which Exeter Hall is the substantial representative. The ex- 
planation has come justin time. The letter, we are now in- 
formed on the authority of the Prime Minister himself, was 
“in no wise intended to pledge the Government to do any- 
thing to mix itself up in any manner with the Pope's spiritual 
power,” but was merely designed “ to express their readiness, 
should any restraint be placed upon his person and personal 
acts by the civil power contrary to the principles of complete 
civil and religious liberty, to represent this personal grievance 
to the Italian Government.” This is a position in entire con- 
sonance with our traditional policy. No objection whatever 
can be taken to it; and the only thing to be regretted is that 
ns Gladstone was not equally clear in his letter to Mr. 

ease. 

—_—_—_——_—_—— 


NEWS GOSSIP. 


The Staats Anzeiger states that up to the end of 1870 the 
war trophies of the German armies had amounted to 11,160 
officers and 333,885 men, unwounded prisoners, 4,640 guns, 
and 115 eagles and cofors. Of the prisoners 232 officers, and 
25,490 men belong to Alsace and German Lorraine, and 78,995 
are unable to read or write, while 6,250 can only read; 48 
officers and 586 men have died, and 88 officers and 48 men 
have deserted. 


It has been decided that the female students of medicine 


are not to be allowed to complete their studies for the degree 
of M.D. in the wards of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 





The municipal authorities of Strasburg have just forwarded 
to General Uhrich, at Montreux, a diploma constituting him a 





few days of the siege, and the German rulers had a sufficient 
respect for the general to offer no opposition to the measure. 


A sword-bayonet invented by Lord Elcho is about to have 
—— trial, with a view of testing its adoption by the War 

ce. 

The Mathematical Tripos List of Cambridge University, 
shows the Senior Wrangler to be Mr. John Hopkinson (Doctor 
of Science), of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. eisason of one of the partners in the 
firm of Wren and Hopkinson, engineers, Manchester. 

The Sydney correspondent of the Times says: A seam of 
rock salt, 4ft. thick, has been discovered near Scone, and is 
about to be worked. A lease of the land has been bought by 
Dr. Creed. This is the first instance of salt being found in 
the colony. I think lam correct in stating it to be the first 
in Australia. 

It seems almost incredible that ordinary building operations 
should now be going on in Paris and yet this is the statement 
of a gentleman connected with one of the chief manufactur- 
ing establishments there. Writing so recently as the 13th 
ult, he remarks that “buildings commenced before the 
siege are being completed, and many building yards are still 
in activity.” 

Directions have been issued from the Admiralty to the 
effect that no foreign officers are to be permitted to attend the 
torpedo classes for instruction in the use of that weapon of 
warfare. 

The Dowager Marchioness of Lothian, according to the 
British Medical Journal, had been under training recently at 
one of the metropolitan hospitals as a nurse, and proposes, it 
is stated, to devote herself to works of charity. 

The Countess of Durham, second daughter of the Duke of 
Abercorn, died at Lambton Castle, Durham, on Saturday 
morning. Her ladyship was confined on Wednesday of her 
thirteenth child and ninth son, but dangerous symptoms 
followed. She was married in 1854, and was 36 years of age. 


The Prince de Joinville gives, in a letter, the facts relative 
to his recent arrest by M. Gambetta’s order. The Prince 
wished to serve under General d’Aurelle de Paladine with a 
feigned name, but the General refused permission, and the 
Prince was present at the disaster of Orleans only as a specta- 
tor. Subsequently he renewed his proposal to General Chan- 
zy, who accepted it, but wished his acceptance to be endorsed 
by M. Gambetta. The Minister at once had the Prince ar- 
rested; he was kept five hours in custody, and sent to St. 
Malo with orders to leave for England. he Prince had no 
interview with Gambetta ; in fact, he has: never seen him. 

The Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps have 
prepared an elaborate and most valuable return showing the 
amount of rolling stock owned by the English, Welsh, and 
Scotch railway companies, and which in the event of an in- 
vasion would be available for the conveyance of troops, etc. 
On the 30th of June, 1870, the date to which the return is 
made up, there were in use 8,669 engines and 7,988 tenders, 
3,903 first-class carriages, 3,965 “ composite,” 4,342 second- 
class, 7,475 third-class. There were 146 travelling post-offices, 
142 tenders, and 3,009 passenger break vans. These, except a 
part of the engines and tenders, belong to the passenger traf- 
tic. The goods branch includes the parcels vans, 20 fish vans, 


2,225 horse-boxes, 1,786 carriage trucks, 80,374 coal waggons, 


546 coke waggons, 430 mineral waggons, 3,694 goods break 
vans, 9,507 cattle trucks, 149,958 ah trucks, 1,562 timber 
waggons, and 386 rail waggons. The average number of pas- 
sengers conveyed into and out of London daily equalled 
204,765. 

Particulars of Prim’s last moments state that on being 
wounded he comprehended the gravity of his situation in a 


moment. Mounting the stone staircase of the Ministry of 
betes es on by the handrail, which remained wet with 
his blood. 


Arrived at his own apartments, to the inquiry of 
his anxious and alarmed wife, he prudently and considerately 
answered that he was slightly wounded. When the first 
operations were over,a friend asked him: “How do you 
feel?”—*I feel death,” replied Prim, calmly. “Can you 
give any guess at the assassins?”—‘ No, I connot. I don’t 
know who they were, but those who killed me were not Re- 
publicans.” The day he died he said to General Bregna:— 
“ What day of the month is it?”—* The 30th.” “ The 30th! 
The King will disembark to-day, and Ishall die. Long live the 
King! ( 1 dia 30! El Rey desembarca hoy, y yo me muero! 
Viva el Rey !)” 

A police circular has been widely distributed throughout 
the London metropolitan district which is enough to frighten 
any nervous old lady out of her wits. “ Burglaries or larcenies 
in houses,” says the circular, “ attempted in any of the following 
ways may be most effectually prevented if due precautions are 
taken by the inmates :—I1st, by entering with false or skeleton 
keys in the absence of the family, especially on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 2nd, by passing through an empty house in 
the neighbourhood and entering from the roof through the attic 
windows. 3rd, by window shutters insecurely fastened, which 
can be instantly removed, and property stolen by the hand, 
or passing any instrument through the window. 4th, by calling 
at houses under pretence of having messages or parcels to 
deliver, or work to perform, and , Renee the absence of the 
servant stealing articles from the p e. Sth, by climbing 
up the portico and entering upper windows.” The grammar 
of b document leads to some bewilderment, but it “ means 
well. 

The Earl of Pembroke‘has arrived at Sydney, in the character 
of a shipwrecked mariner. His lordship was in his yacht 
Albatross, bound from Samoa to Levuka. They sighted part 
of the Fiji Group, supposed to be Vanua Balavu; but the 
weather being thick, Captain Braund stood off again, the wind 
being S.E. On the night of the 21st of October, at ten p.m., the 
vessel struck on a reef that surrounds the Island of Nukusam- 
banga, near Pambi, and for some time the position of those on 
board was perilous; however, the vessel drove over the reef 
into comparatively smooth water. The live stock and neces- 
saries of life were landed, but the valuable collection made 
the last twelve months was lost, and all personal effects. The 
shipwrecked party remained nine days on the islands, because 
the Admiralty direction declared the Fijian natives cannibals, 
so they waited for moonlight nights tocreep through the grou 
to Ovalan after dark. After nine days they took the lifeboat 
and made for Taviuni, and were about to camp for safety on 
Goat Island, in Soma Soma Strait, when they luckily saw the 
masts of the Duke of Edinburgh lying at Uariki. 

Lord Cairns presided the other night at the annual festival 
of the London Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools. In pro- 
posing the toast of “The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” the 
noble and learned lord observed, “ That the largest gation 


of national wealth, without due protection, must indeed be 
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little or nothing more than baits to the ambitious and covetous.’ 
He added, “I feel a great deal of confidence when I say that 
I do not believe from one end of the country to the other there 
isasingle man who does not detest war. I don’t believe 
people in this country ever hated war more than at the 
present moment—when we are witnessing with horror and 
regret the continuance of a war devastating the fairest fields 
of the Continent, and reducing to nothing the efforts of that 
civilisation on which we have so much prided ourselves. At 
the same time, gentlemen, there is an old proverb that the 
best way to maintain peace is to be prepared for war if 
it should arise. I greatly mistake the temper of this 
nation if I am not right in saying that they do not more detest 
war than they are determined that so far as in them lies to 
take the necessary steps to be prepared for war, in case war 
should be our fate.” 


Anarmy veterinary surgeon has written a letter express- 
ing his opinion that British cavalry have very rarely indeed 
had an opportunity of making war under such a conjunction 
of advantages as are enjoyed by the Germans. The Crimea, 
India, China, and Abyssinia have not offered such resources as 
France has since Sedan. “If the German troop horse,” he 
says, “looks healthy and fit, while the English horse perished 
in the freezing mud of Balaklava, we have only to ask the 
French farmer how much hay and corn has been ‘ requisition- 
ed’ for each solipede housed in his warmest stable to discover 
the reason.” Since Scdan the German horse had no cavalry 
to oppose them, and they have not yet been called upon to 
cover aretreat through a devastated country harassed night 
and and by a desperate enemy. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The horse is a curious feeder. 
a bit in his mouth. 


It is wicked to steal on Sunday. The law recognises this 
truth, and shuts up the shops. 

The best way to secure a legacy is to go at it with a will. 

An epidemic of sore throat is said to be prevalent in Alsace, 


in consequence of the names of all the places being changed 
from French to German! 


A petition to the Detroit City Government ends :—‘ And 
your petitioners will ever pray—praying will do any good.” 

Ohio girls have a pleasing habit of kissing strangers in the 
streets, and then wildly screaming, “Oh, my! I thought it 
was cousin Charlie!” 


“Ts it wrong to cheat a lawyer?” was recently very ably 
discussed by the members of a debating society. The con- 
clusion arrived at was that it was not wrong, but impossible. 

A laurel wreath of gold has been voted by the ladies of 
Munich to the Emperor William, and a statue to Count 
Moltke. Nothing for poor Bismarck. 

The choir sang “Come, ye Disconsolate,” at a recent wed- 
ding in Lafayette, Ind. The bride, who is thirty-two, says she 
isn’t near so disconsolate as she was. 

The following was “invented” by a widow as a good rid- 
dle for her fellow sufferers to give out when occasion oflers : 
— What is the pleasantest kind of husbandry ?”—“ To destroy 
a widow’s weeds.” 

Howard Paul says the correct version of “ Mary and her 
little lamb” goes thus :— 

Mary had a little lamb 
‘With fleece as white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
That lamb it would not go. 
So Mary to a butcher hied 
Her little lamb to sell ; 
Next day the family had it roast, 
And then it went quite well. 


Dufferton : “ Well, I could have sworn I hit the ‘ bull’ that 
time.” Officer in charge (having a look through his glass) : 
“No, but very near. You've killed the cow in the field to 
the left!” 


A curious instance of the errors to which the press is liable 
occurs in a Scotch newpaper, where a bishop of the Scotch 
Episcopalian Church announces, in regard to a chapel in 
Aberdeen, that it has got rid of “one of the greatest hindran- 
ces to the spread of the gospel,” namely, curates, the word 
in italics being a misprint for pew-rents, to which there is a 
similarity of sound. 

One of the middies of the Franklin writes to a friend in 
England that the house which was dug out and opened at 
Pompeii lately in presence of General Phil Sheridan has been 
christened the “ Sheridan.” It turned out to have been a wine 
cellar. The christening was probably two-thirds right. 

A country paper, after publishing a list of the prizes dis- 
tributed ata recent Cattle Show, states that the gold medal 
was awarded to Mr. X. Y. Z., “as being the finest beast.” 

An Amcrican paper says:—* The Association for the Ach- 
ievement of Science has decided that the homologies of the 
synomosal bone indicate the posterior half of the zygomatic 
arch,” and adds :—* The ignorant creatures who have always 
contended that it was developed by the macrodatyhe oboe of 
the periphrastic javel must feel cheap enough.” 

One day in Spring, Sir Walter Scott strolled forth with 
Lady Scott to enjoy a walk round Abbotsford. In their 
wanderings they passed a field where a number of ewes were 
enduring the frolics of their lambs. “Ah!” exclaimed Sir Walter, 
“tis no wonder that poets, from the earliest ages, have made 
the lamb the emblem of peace and innocence.” “ They are 
indeed delightful animals,” returned her ladyship, “ especially 
with mint sauce.” 


At the late examination of a country grammar school, a 
clergyman said that boys were often so excited when un- 
dergoing an examination, as to spoil many good papers by the 
most curious blunders. For instance, a boy, after giving a 
very good description of the building of the ark, spoiled it by 
describing Moses as the builder; another, in answer to the 
question, “Suppose Queen Victoria had died in childhood, 
who would have succeeded to the English throne?” wrote 
“her eldest son.” 

The editor of a journal published in Antwerp sent a repor- 
ter to Brussels for the King’s speech, and with him a couple 
of carrier pigeons to take back the document speedily. At 
Brussels he gave the pigeons in charge to a waiter, and called 
for breakfast. He was kept waiting some time, but a ve 
delicate fricassee atonedfor the delay. After breakfast, he 
paid his bill, and called for his carrier pigeons. “ Pigeons!” 
exclaimed the waiter; “ why you have eaten them.” 


A Boy’s’ Wish.—Oh that the holly-days might last as long 
as the holly! ‘ 


He eats best when he hasn’t 


The most reasonable grievance we ever heard was that of 
an ambitious supernumerary who had learned every character 
in Shakspere with the design of rising to a fair position, but 
whom a cruel destiny seems to have pursued with relentless 
animosity. He had been three years at a large theatre, and 
he had only been seen a bit ata time. His he 
from the witches’ caldron in Macbeth, and his legs had done 
duty for those of the principal tragedian’s when Coriolanus 
was borne off on a bier_over an unsieady platform which the 
representative of the Roman hero did not dare to risk. His 
arm had come through a comic scene in a pantomime, to 
knock down the clown, and his powerful voice had been 
employed through a speaking-trumpet to signify the roar of a 
giant in a Christmas entertainment. “ Ah, sir!” he once said, 
“IT should be a happy man if I could only come before the 
British public altogether.” We believe he soon afterwards 
gave up the stage in despair, dismayed by the fate that had 
destined him to appear before an audience only by instalments ; 
but he still seemed to linger on the outskirts of the profession, 
where he, apparently, thrived no better—Era Almanack. 

The San Francisco News Let.er says the Irish have not 
half a. much to complain of as the people of San Francisco. 
True, the Irish can complain only of oppression; we are 
afflicted with a and the Irish—The same Journal 
says that Louis Voss has been declared insane and sent to 
Stockton. He evinced a consuming desire to kill all his 
acquaintances and get a new lot. If that constitutes insanity 
we confess to being mildly demented ourselves. It is to be 
hoped our friends will take the hint and keep out of our way. 
And further :—Aaron Jacobs has been declared insane. He 
says he is suspected of being a thief, and thatall the police- 
men in town are watching him. Aaron may calm his excellent 
soul; if the police are watching bim, it is not with any inten- 
tion of doing him any grievous bodily harm, but for the pur- 
pose of generously dividing with him the proceeds of his 
thieving. They are very much in the habit of declaring 
dividends in that way. 


DRAMA. 


The pressure on our columns this week prevents us from 
giving the usual extended review of the performances at the 
various theatres, but in our next issue we skall devote more 
space to this important specialty. 

At Wallack’s, the entertainments are very attractive, Mr. 
Lester appearing in a round of his most favorite characters, 
and attracting to his elegant theatre the elite of the city. 

Miles. Aimee, Silly and Persini continue to draw excellent 
houses at the Grand Opera House, and on Monday, February 
27, we are promised Offenbach’s amusing opera, ‘‘ Les Geor- 
giennes,”’ produced with that scenic splendor and 
detail for which this theatre holds so well merited a repu- 
tation. 

The final representations of ‘‘ Richelieu” are announced at 
Booth’s Theatre, and we advise our readers not to miss the 
opportunity of seeing this magnificent drama in all its 
matchless display before it is withdrawn. The merits of Mr. 
Edwin Bocth as the Cardinal have been amply discussed by 
the Press, but it cannot be denied that he is the greatest trag:o 
performer of the age, and that his efforts as manager to ele- 
vate the public taste to the highest standard, merit the grate- 
ful appreciation of all true lovers of the dramatic art. 

At Niblo’s, ‘‘ The Black Crook” continues on its successful 
career, and viewed as a spectacular drama, there never was 
any piece more gorgeous and entertaining produced on the 
stage before. 

At the Fifth Avenue, the bill might remain unchanged for 
the next three months, as ‘‘ Saratoga” increases in popularity 
at every performance. Tocure every ailment, from a fit of the 
Blues, to a hopeless case of heartache, we cordially recom- 
merd ‘‘ Saratoga” without its waters, 

‘*Monte Cristo” is announced at Wood’s Museum, and this 
production will prove very attractive to the patrons of this 
popular resort. The burlesque of ‘‘Lucretia Borgia” has 
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met with great success, and as it is performed at the matinees 
during the ensuing week, a very varied amusement combined 
with the curiosities of the Museum, is thus offered to ladies 
and children to while away an afternoon. 

Fox continues to delight the lovers of burlesque with his 
absurd delineation of the ‘‘Richelieu of the Period.” One 
might as well expect to find a we.sel asleep as to pass a dull 
hour with such a Fox on the scamper. 

Now that the company who support Miss Laura Keene have 
become better identified with their parts, the drama of 
‘* Hunted Down” is meeting with well merited success at Lira 
Edwin's Theatre. Miss Keene stands deservedly in the fore- 
most rank of the profession, and we heartily wish that she 
could be induced to remain in the metropolis on the scene of 
so many of her former triumphs. 

—_——@—___—_—— 


SPORTING, 


The entries for the Long Branch races have appeared, and 
there is certainly every appearance of two very successful 
meetings at this popular resort. The Jersey Derby has thirty. 
one entries, comprising all the cracks among the three-year 
old. The Hopeful Stakes has 17 entries, out of which it 
would be difficult to pick the winner in a choice of five. The 
Monmouth cups has fifteen entries, including Helmbold, 
Priakuess, Longfellow, and Judge Curtiss, while Glenelg is 
absent. Monmouth Oaks for three year old fillies has twen- 
ty-three entries. Inthe Long Branch stakes, two miles, all 
ages to carry one-hundred pounds, we find fourteen horses 
entered, and the July Stakes, for two-year old, and the Mon- 
mouth Sequel Stakes, for three-year old, are well supported 
with thirteen and twenty-seven entries respectively. At the 


|August meeting, the Continental Hotel Stakes, for three- 


year old, mile heats, closes with twenty-seven entries. The 
Thespian Stakes, three-quarters of a mile, for two-year old, 
has nineteen entries. In the Mansion House Stakes, for four- 
year old, two mile heats, we find twelve entries. The West 
End Hotel Stakes, for three-year old fillies, two miles, there 
are twenty-two entries. The Tammany Cup, for all ages, 





three miles, eontains sixteen entries. The August Stakes, 


had appeared | P. 


| 

\for two year-old, one mile, 14 entries. The Robins Stakes, 

|for three-year old, two mile heats has twenty-two entries. 

|The Turf, Field and Farm in its last issue gives a full report 
of these entries, and we share in the anticipation made by 

bel journal, of very successful meetings at Monmouth 

| Park. 

Two prizes are now on exhibition at Tiffany's, won by the 
yacht Sappho from the yacht Cambria in races in English 
waters during the season of 1869. The larger of these pieces, 
both of which are British made, is a fountain of solid silver 
and ebony, and worth £500. Its in three parts: the base is 
ebony, bearing a silver plate and inscription ; above is a 
shallow basin bowl on the backs of alternate mermaids and 
dolphins ; and still above is a group of graceful naiads, one 
standing and holding a shell high above her bead, the others 
sitting at her feet with curious shaped cups in their hands. 
From the upheld shell of the nymph spirts a little stream of 
water, which falling is caught in the sinuous basin and con- 
veyed away. The second piece represents an open shell, 
from which steps a female figure armed witb a trident. It 
rests also on a base of ebony, but is bronze instead of silver. 
Both of these prizes are very beautiful. ; 

Mr. William P. Douglas may well be proud of these trophies, 
as they constitute the only memento of bis success in British 
waters. We never perfectly understood why some plate or 
even a congretulatory address was not preser ted to this gentle. 
man on his return from Europe, where he had so proudly 
upheld the flag of the New York Yacht Club. The spirit of 
emulation with which the club is imbued will work wonders, 
but it should not be‘chary of awarding honors, especially 


when won in such a gallant contest as is commemorated by 
these prizes. 


There is no doubt but that the circulation of English Maga- 
zines and newspapers is largely on the increase in this coun- 
try The proprietors of ‘‘ Land and Water,” are so convinced 
of the fact that they have entrusted their correspondence and 
subscription affairs to Mr. J.Q A. Wairen, who has already 
met with great success in his endeavors to promote the pros- 
perity of his journal. From ‘‘Land and Water’ we have 
often made selections. It is a high class weekly, containing 
full and well-written articles on Shooting, Hunting, Fishing, 
and practical natural history. We call attention to the con- 
tents of the last number, as advertised in another column, 
and advise those of our readers who are awateurs of these 
sports to avail themselves of the opportunity to subscribe 
at the reduced rates offered by their agent in this country. 


Mr. W. G. Dorling has issued the first number of the 
“‘American Racing Record and Turf Guide,” and we must 
congratulate him on the able manner in which it is compiled. 
No turfite can afford to be without it. 


Mr. Ed. James, weli known to many of the sporting world, 
having long been attached to the Clipper corps, has prepared 
a ‘* Sporting and Theatrical Almanac,” which cannot be other- 
wise than useful to those who wish to refer to past events. It 
gives statistics of every thing embraced under the broad name 
of sporting, and is sold for the low price of 25 cents. Mr. 
James has had the misfortune to lose his eyesight, therefore 
it = a matter of kindness to become a patron of his little 
work. 

Se ey 


THE OCEAN FEBRY. 


It will be remembered that the steamship City of Brooklyn, 
Captain Brooks, of the Inman Line, which left New York, on 
the 3ist of December last, for Liverpool, lost her propeller 
when two days out, and, instead of returning to port, she 
made for Queenstown under sail, which place she reached in 
15 days. The following extract from the log is of great interest, 
showing what can be done under sail with skilful manage- 
ment, and the confidence that travellers may place in the 
safety of such ocean steamers. - 

Dec. 31—At 1 P. M. received mails, 2.55 left the pier, 4.20 Sandy Hook 
and discharged vat midnight moderate and fine. 

Jan. 1—Wind NNW;; course E; distance run, 248 miles; lat 40 28, long 
68 43. Moderate breeze. 

Jan. 2—Wind W;; course, N 76 E; distance run, 264 miles; lat 41 32, 
lon 63 03. Moderate breeze; 5 A. M. lost the propeller; boarded steam: 
ship Hansa, and sent despatches east. 

an. 3—Wind, variable; course, N79 E; distance run, 150 miles; lat 
42 01, long 59 46. Moderate ond variable. 

Jan. 4—Wind, variable; course, N 74 E; distance run, 102 miles; lat 
42 29, lon 57 35. Light and variable ; boarded steamship Denmark, and 
sent despatches west. 

Jan. 5—Wind, variable to NW ; course, N 70 E; distance run, 216 miles ; 
lat 43 45; long 5257. Light, variable to fresh; NW breeze. 

Jan. 6—Wind, variable; course, N 67 E; distance run, 145 miles; lat 
44 40, lon 49 50. Light and variable. 

Jan. 7—Wind, SW; course, N 62 E; distance run, 181 miles; lat 46 04, 
lon 46 03. Moderate breeze and fine weather. 

Jan. 8—Wind, SW; course, N 61 E; distance run, 192 miles; lat 47 37, 
lon 41 58. Moderate breeze, with fog at intervals; passed steamship 
France bound west. 

Jan. 9—Wind, SW; course, N 74 E; distance run, 245 miles; lat 49 22, 
lon 36 23. Strong breeze and rain. 

Jan. 10—Win ble ; course, N 73 E; distance run, 151 miles; lat 
50 07, long 32 41. i and variable. 

Jan. 11—Wind, SW; course, N 80 E; distance run, 143 miles; lat 50 32, 


lon 285i. Light breeze and fine weather. 
Jan. 12—Wind, SW; course, N 87 E; distance run, 185 miles; lat 50 42, 
lon 2401. Moderate breeze and showery weather. 


Jan. 13—Wind, WSW; course, N 86 E; distance run, 223 miles; lat 
50 59, lon 1808. Fresh breeze. 

Jan. 14—Wind, SW to WNW;; course, E; distance run, 201 miles; lat 
50 59, lon 1218. Strong variable winds. 

Jan. 15—Wind, WSW ; to Fastnet, 121 miles. Fresh westerly gale and 
squally; 7A. M. signalled Browhead ; 7.50 passed Fastnet; 2.35 P.M. 
passed Kinsale; 4.16 arrived off Roche’s Point; midnight blowing hurri- 
cane SW ; bar 28 40; hove ship to on starboard tack. 

Jan. 16—Wind, SW. 5 A. M. kept ship away; strong gale and hard 
squalls; 12.30 P. M. passed Tuskar; 11.25 South Stack. 

Jan. 17—1.06 A. M. Skerries ; 2.45 ship taken in tow by steam tugs Res- 
cue and Kingfisher; 3.25 Point Lynas; 4.56 Ormes Head ; 7.48 bell buoy ; 
9. 25 Rock light. 





>——- 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


John Esten Cooke’s new novel, ‘‘ Ont of the Foam,” will be 
published next week by Carleton and Co., together with 
**Crown Jewels,” a romance by Mrs. Emma L. Moffet, of 
Georgia; anda short history of the present European Con- 
flict, entitled ‘‘'The Franco-Prussian War in a Nutshell. 
New Books by Mary J. Holmes, John Esten Cooke, Josh 
Billings, Fanny Fern, A. S. Roe, Marion Harland, Orpheus 
C. Kerr, Brick Pomeroy, Richard B. Kimball, and Algernon 
Swinburne, are announced this season by Carleton, of New 
York, who has admitted in partnership Mr. G. W. Dillingham, 
under the firm of G. W. Carleton and Co, 

D. Appleton and Co. publish ‘* The Recovery of Jerusalem.” 
A Narrative of Exploration and Discovery in the City and the 
Holy Land. By Capt. Wilson, R.E., and Captain Warren, 
R.E. ‘‘Appletons’ Journal.” Monthly Part, No. 23, contain- 
ing weekly numbers for February. Price 50 cents. ‘‘ West- 
ward by Rail; the New Route to the East.’ By W. F. Rae. 
‘*& Life of Gen. Bobert E. Lee. By John Esten Cooke, ‘lhe 
Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex.” By Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. ‘‘ Heartsease.” New edition, with 
illustrations, ‘‘ Heir of Redolyffe.” New edition, with illus- 
trations, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Wau Srrezr, Frmay P. M., Feb. 17, 1871. 

The tendency toward increased ease in the money market 
forms the prevailing topic in Wall Street, and the question 
arises how the immense floating capital usually employed 
among the speculative fraternity in Wall Street is to be utiliz- 
ed if the present rates should continue to rule in this market. 
Various reasons have been adduced to account for this ab- 
sence of any great speculative movement in stocks, but the 
most plausible one remains as yet unnoticed. In our opinion 
the large lines are so entirely in the hands of cliques, and the 
resources at their command are so enormous as to preclude 
any chance of success for those who are not intimately ac- 














the general run of lawyers of that city. It was in the well- 
known suit of an Erie National Bank to recover $50,000 in 
deposits, of which the Ocean Bank of this city was robbed in 
1869. The Judge distinctly charged in effect that benkers 
were not responsible for the loss of deposits where ordinary 
precautions against theft were employed. Some nervous de- 
positors may be disposed to look on the Judge’s definition of 
** ordinary precaution” as a better description of ‘‘ extraordin- 
ary a but they must not be unreasonable and give 
trouble. 


Lord Lisgar, in his address to the Dominion Parliament, 
made the following remarks on the necessity of a railroad 
across the continent on the Dominion territory :— 

The Legislature of British Columbia have passed an address 
to her Majesty praying for admission into the union. All the 
papers on this important subject will be submitted to you, 
and your earnest attention is called to them. I hope you will 
think the terms are so fair as to justify you in praying a 
similar address, so that the boundaries of Canada may at an 
early day be extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Should 
such an address be adopted it will be n for you to 
take steps to secure the early exploration and survey of a 
route for an intercolonial railway, with a view to its construc- 
tion according to the terms of the union. The acquisition of 
the Northwest Territories throws upon the Government and 
Parliament the duty of promising their early settlement by 
t 





quainted with the intentions of the leaders, and thus b 
will remain paralyzed until the state of affairs is more favora- 
ble for the general public to interest themselves in stocks. In 
the meantime the market remains in the hands of the brokers, 
and as they work merely for a turn, in most cases, the fluctua- 
tions, except in some particular stock, are of an unimportant 
character. A contemporary maintains that the principal 
stocks are of too valuable a description to speculate in, and 
that the want of the Street is a few more speculative securities 
like the Union Pacific to start the market into aotivity. 

There is an increased ease in the loan market since our 
last report; four to five per cent. are now the rates with 
usual stock collaterals, and even lower rates have been made 
on Governments. 

Gold is lower, varying under a sluggish market, between 
lila}. The rate of carrying remain at from 3 to4 per 
cent. 

Foreign exchange is firm at 1094 for prime 60 days bills. 
The reason assigned for Exchange remaining within { to 4 
per cent of shipping rates, is that the demand for remittances 
to pay for Spring stocks is large, and that Government 
bonds and some Railway Securities, such a Central Pacific, 
have so advanced bere, as to permit their transfer from Lon- 
don to this market at 1 to 1} per cent. profit. Recent trans- 
action have apparently restored the equillibrium. 

As there is every appearance that the Alabama and other 
claims arising out of the late civil war will be amicably ad- 
justed, at is certain that the fi ial and 
of the two countries will enter on a career of unexampled 
magnitude, and that a large amount of british capital will be 





he encourag t of immigration. This duty can be best 
discharged by a liberal land policy, and by opening up com- 
munications through our own country to Manitoba. The 
means proposed for accomplishing these purposes will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 


A railroad, now building, known as the Middletown and 
Cranford Railroad, running through the richest agricultural 
districts of Orange County, has for some months been the 
object of much rivalry between the new Midland railroad and 
the Erie, as both desired to obtain its control. The Midland 
has finally secured a lease of the road for 99 years, taking pos- 
session, by the terms of the leasc, as soon as the superstruc- 
ture and iron of the Cranford road are laid, which will be 
about the 1st of July next. The terms and conditions of the 
lease were agreed upon at a conference between a Committee 
of the Midland road and the Directors of the road leased, 
held at Middletown, Saturday last. The former Company 
agree to operate the road, and run not less than two passen- 
ger trains daily each way, and to pay seven per cent on the 
whole cost of the road, which is not to exceed $20,000 per 
mile, together with $500 yearly for the first three years, and 
$1,000 every yesr thereafter. The Midland is alsoready to 
lease, upon similar terms, the extension offthe road from Pine 
Bush, the present terminus, to New Paltz, in Ulster County, 
on the line of the Wallkill Valley railroad. The Directors of 
the Midland are also negotiating for the lease of the Middle- 
town, Unionville and Water Gap railroad, and the proposed 


cial affairs arrangement will no doubt be closed at an early day. 


The following remarks as to the advisability of laying a 


invested in thiscountry. We hear that several lines of rail-| Separate track for freight, are of value when we consider the 
roads intend to offer their securities on the London Stock | loss of life and property through the recent sad accidents on 
Exchange, and we perceive that the Camden & Amboy, and | our overcrowded lines : 


Raritan Canal, and New Jersey railroad are already in the 


**One leading objection made by railway men is that the 


market with a six per cent. loan of £500,000 at 92 per cent, | outlay for a separate track would not be compensated by the 
Of the suocess of this loan, there can be no doubt, and it is | advantages, but it is very certain that the increase of bus- 
also certain that any corporation so ably and successfully con- | iness would soon make such a track remunerative. ‘The re- 


ducted as the United Canal and Railroad companies of New 
Jersey will find a ready market for its securities in England. 
But it would be prudent for investors to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the securities offered from this side, and we 
shall be careful to give a complete analytic report of all the 
roads offering loans in England, which will prove to be in- 
valuable to our English subscribers. ‘The circumstances 
connected with the loan placed in Paris, on the Memphis and 
Tl Paso railroad, which we were the first to expose, proves 
that such a course will be beneficial to both investors and to 
the large railroad lines of this country. 

Governments show a slight decline from the cause men- 
tioned above, and the market remains quiet at the following 
quotations: 


U. 8S. 6'a, 1881, ex-cpn 1157,@114 1137,@114 
U. 8. 5-20's, 1862, cpn 1117,@112 1114 @1114 
U. 8S. 5-20's, 1864, cpn.... oe ? 1114,@1nly 110%, @111 
U. S. 5-20's, 1865, cpn..............-..-.- W14@is 11 @ills 
U. S. 5-20's, 1865, new cpn 1097,@110 1097,@110 
U. 8. 5-20's, 1867, cpn.......... 110 @p110'~; 1097,@110 
U. S. 5-20's, 1868, cpn.... 155 @110% 110% @1105, 
U.S. 10-40's, epn. re 110's@1105, 110% @1105, 
U. 8. Currency 6's. , . 1124@1123, 112% @113 


‘fhe following are the quotations for the leading stocks as 
compared with the rates ruling last week: 


American Gold... ana 1117,@ -- 111'5@ - 
Altén and T. Haute. pevnes ceeeee 2BIG@ 31 2836@ 22 
Alton and T. H, preferred.......... fu . 58 ~ 
et kw Dae deneaw ones . WH@ 74 2e@ 3% 
Chicago and Alton................. NIT WS@1ITy 113 113%, 
Chicago and Alton Preferred. : . 19 @-— 15 @ - 
Col., Cin. and Ind. R. R.............. . Bane 854 @ 857, 
Delaware, Lackawana and Western. ... 18 @ 10355@ - 
SARE ; it “ay A 2Y@ 2 217,@ 2 
Erie preferred i @- \@ 
Fort Wayne panetennkion -.-. © @ WY % @ BS 
Harlem... ne ; oe RH @IWY 12544 @1257, 
Hannibal and St. Josephs preferred. ‘ 98 @ 9X 
I, oc sscacecavsneeen cave . 1BS@IBY 132% @ 1334, 
Lake Shore............ HHO MG WML@ - 
eee Central. .... 117% @118 1174s @118 
N. Y. Central and H oh $ MH 4@ We 


N.Y. Cc. & H. Scri 
New Jersey Centra 
Northwestern. ... 
Northwestern preferred 


- WK 905 4 @ Ws 
1047, @105 105 'y@10635 
T6@ Iss 1B%@ 76 
R55 8545 8 @ % 





Ohio and Mississippi. 36%@ 36\ 254@ 35% 
Pacific Mail aes 424%@), 427% 43%@ 435, 
Pittsbutrg. 1045 @104 104 6 @104% 
Panama.... ae . 696 (94@Q@ 7 
Rock Island ; - 1064001064 106 7,107 
ading.. . . WY 99 WXL@ - 
St. Paul. 34@ 585 53%@ 53 
St. Paul preferred. ... T454,.@ 74% TA6@ TA% 
Union Pacific see 19356@ 195, 214@ — 
Wabash and W . 24@ 527, 5243@ 524 
Western Union ‘ 167,.@, YQ, 
Adams Express ‘ 675.0, 677, 47%@ 68 
American Merchants’ Union 454 Sie 4'y 
United States Express.......... , 14 @ AB3g@ 44 
Wells, Fargo 0 & 40% 395,@ 41 


The tenor and terms of the new Erie General Mortgage are 
not yet made public. The amount is stated, by street rumor, 
to be $30,000,000, which at par would cover (and leave 
$5,000,000 free), allthe original mortgages. First to Fifth, 
inclonive, about $20,000,000, and the Debenture Bonds, not 
a mortgage lien, negotiated in London, $3,500,000 in 1865, 
and $1,500,000 in 1868. Itis said that the Farmers’ Loan 
and ‘i'rnst Company will act as trustee tothe new mortgage. 

City bankers whose vaults are liable, in the absence of an 
efficient police and the presence of numerous enterprising 
burglars, to be undermined or otherwise explored and emptied, 
will be charmed with the ruling which is published by 
a Philadelphia Judge, who, we take it, is as shrewd as 


port of the New York Central railroad for 1869 shows that 
that the cost of carrying a ton of freight was one and nine- 
tenths of acent per mile, or at the rate of 17 cents for 60 
pofinds from Buffalo to Albany. At the same rate of cost, 8 
cents more would be required to transport a bushel of wheat 
from Albany to New York. Yet in the same year the rail- 
road, under the influence of competition, did carry wheat for 
nine cents for the whole distance, though at a decided loss, 
Of course the carrier is entitled to his profit, and if the cost of 
transportation is 25 cents, he should be allowed a reasonable 
advance thereupon. In 1867 the charges for freight on New 
York railroads averaged 2.79 cents per ton per mile. In 1851 
they averaged 4.05 cents, showing a very large diminution in 
the rate charged, and at the same time indicating a large in 

crease in the transportation of freight. In 1851, the carriage 
of freight and passengers was very nearly balanced. In 1867, 
the railroads of this State earned $33,000,000 from freight, 
against $16,000,000 from passengers. It is obvious from this 
and other considerations that the profits of a railrway com- 
pany are not altogether made from passengers, though the 
passenger is carried at a much higher rate than freight is. Es- 
timating the weight of a p ger and his baggage at 200 
— it would cost about 85 cents to carry him as freight 
rom New York to Buffalo. He is, however, provided with a 
conductor, a warm, well-lighted, and expensively built car, 
and he is charged $9 50 for the transit, more than ten times 
the cost of his transportation as a dead freight by a freight 
train. The passenger loads and unloads himself at the term- 
ini of his journey, requires no warehousing, and so relieves 





*|the company of charges aud expenses to which the ordinary 


cargo is liable. Of course we do not propose that freight and 
passenger charges should be more nearly equalized, but the 
experience of railroads in this country clearly demonstrates 
that the rates of both classes of traffic were originally too 
high, and that they have been diminished to the great advantage 
to the roads, and to the immense development of the com- 
meree of the country. 


The British Consular reports from China for 1869, states 
that the consumption of opium in that Empire increases 
steadily. The question how far the native opium is likely 
to supersede Indian is one of great commercial importance. 
It is thought that from its superior qualities, Indian opium 
will probably, to the point it has reached, about seventy-six 
thousand chests, hold its own as an article of luxury. The 
native-grown drug has neither the strength nor the flavor of 
the imported, but the greater cheapness of the indigenous 
product bles it to displ the foreign in various inland 
opium marts. The British Consul at Canton states that the 
difference in prices average 40 per cent. The Bengal drug 
(Patna and Benares) is cultivated entirely by the government 
itself, andis sold by auction at Calcutta in lots of five chests, 
with liberty to the buyer, on the fall of the hammer, to ‘take 
succeeding lots at the same rate. The auctions are monthly ; 
a minimum limit of 400 rupees per chest, being the supposed 
cost, is placed on the drug, and all beyond is profit to the 
government. The crop is proportioned in equal quantities 
to each monthly sale, and the quantity offered for competi- 
tion is ina great measure regulated by the demand in the 
markets of China. No private individual is allowed to store 
opium ; when a buyer wishes to export his purchase they are 
shipped for him by the government agent. 


The following strictures on the odious salt monopoly are 
conclusive, and we hope toat some measure will beintroduced 
into Congress this ion to dv away with such a fiscal ab- 








Salt is an acticle which all must use. It is a necessary of 
life almost as much as air and water. It is found as a mineral 
in many parts of the inhabited world. The great bulk of the 
supply of salt is, however, derived from two other sources, 
viz: Solar evaporation of the water of the ocean and solar 
évaporation and boiling the water from saline springs. Sea- 
water salt is made in vast quuntities at various pointsin warm 
climates, where labor is cheap. At most of the salt ports 
large stocks are generally on hand, which are piled in im- 
mense heaps in the open air, the only protection from the in- 
frequent rains being the crust on the outside of the pile 
made by burning large quantities of light brushwood on 
them. ‘Thus it will be seen that cheap laboris the principal 
part of the cost of salt at the places alluded to. Vessels fre- 
quently visit these places and purchase cargoes of the very 
best salt, as low as four cents per bushel, of about seventy 
pounds’ weight. Turk’s Island salt sells at the Islands for 
about nine cents per bushel, and this price is about the high- 
est ever paid for common salt, in foreign eountries, to be 
brought to the United States. Saline springs are found in 
many parts of the world, and are quite numerous in the Uni- 
ted States. Previous to the war foreign salt was admitted 
free of duty, or at a very low rate, and at that time domestic 
salt was made at the West, and sold as low as twelve cents 
per bushel. ‘This price paid a fair profit to the manufacturer, 
and at this price it can be made and sold to-day. A vast busi- 
ness is done in the manufacture of salt in the neighborhood 
of Liverpool, England. Some idea of the importance of this 
trade may be had by considering the fact that during the year 


from Liverpool and minor ports on the Rivér Mersey. Salt 
is sold at the works in Cheshire at about four cents per bush- 
el, and brought to Liverpool and delivered on board ship at a 
cost of about six cents per bushel. The manufacturer is 
obliged to incur large expeuse for land, buildings, steam ma- 
chinery, coal, labor, &c., yet the business is profitable, as is 
proved by the fact that it hss been |continued at about this 
price for salt for many years, and the product gradually in- 
creased. Having explained this much, it may be asked why 
is it that we are now compelled to pay forty or tifty cents per 
bushel for salt? The answer is, solely on account of the exis- 
tence of a salt monopoly. 


LIFE INSURANCE—ITS OUTLOOK. 


The late Failure, of te Life Insurance Companies—* THE 
Great WEsTERN” and “Tur FARMERS’ & MEcHANICS’” 
—naturally excites alarm. Those who are insured will 
hesitate to make further payments, while the wninsured will 
congratulate themselves that they are not involved, and feel 
stronger than ever to resist the importunity of Agents. But 
let us look at the facts and see whether these possible results 
are founded in wisdom. 
1. In the first place, it should be remembered that Life In 
surance has been in operation in this country more than ONE 
Hunprep Years and has reached mammoth proportions. 
There are now about Six HunpRED THousanD Policies in 
force, insuring more than two thousand millions of dollars. 
Last year all the Companies together paid losses amounting to 
more than FirtEEN MILLIons oF DoLLars, giving aid and 
comfort to thovsands of widows and orphans, many of whom 
must have suffered but for the relief thus afforded. Yet 
these are the only failures that have occurred in this country 
since the first aaier was issued. So much cannot be said of 
Fire Insurance, or any other branch of business, and yet 
careful men continue to insure against fire and put their 
money into various corporations, more or less of which are 
failing every year. In this view, nothing can be more un- 
reasonable than that any serious alarm should be created by 
the aforesaid failures. 
2. It is also'a matter of the highest importance to be 
remembered, in this connection, that the insured in these 
defunct Companies have NOT LOST A DOLLAR. Their Policies 
are still in force and will be paid at maturity by the Com- 
— assuming them, provided that they shall pay the 
remiums agreed upon inthe outset. The StTocKHOLDERS 
are the only parties that lose. They invested their money as 
a guarantee capital for the insured, under the excellent laws 
of the State, in the hope of getting, perhaps, ‘en per cent. for 
the use of it. They took the risk and may lose the whole, or 
only a part; but the Policy Holders lose NoTHING, except, it 
may be, a little confidence in the safety of Life Insurance 
which we hope to prevent by these showings, for the good of 
themselves and their families. 
3. These failures ought, therefore, to increase confidence, 
rather than create distrust. They show that the laws oi New 
York, enacted to protect the insured, are not a dead letter, as 
some have feared, and that the State officials intend to stop 
all Companies that do their business at random, before their 
stock and other assets shall become insufficient to reinsure 
every Policy in other good andreliable Companies. If Policy 
Holders entertained fears before these events occurred, they 
should dismiss them now, being assured that their interests 
are safe, though the Company to which they are at present 
committed should be wrecked. 

4. The following facts, too, have an important bearin 
upon this question of security, or confidence: The sum tota 
of the death claims paid last year by the sizty-three Life In- 
surance Companies in the United States was $15,248,760.98. 
The amount of said claims contested for all causes was only 
$278,039, or a little less than one fifty-fifth of the whole sum. 
Of this amount, $100,500 was contested by a single Company ; 
$73,000 by two others; $55,500 by five others $40,000 by seven 
others, and the balance of $9,039 by five others; thus showing 
that the whole business of resisting claims was done by twenty 
Companies, while the other forty-three Companies paid all 
their losses promptly without demur. What other business 
of this magnitude can show so commendable a record?) THE 
NaTionaL Lire IxsurRancE CoMPANy, oF NEw York, has 
NEVER CONTESTED 2 Claim since if was organized, though 
it has paid many losses amounting in all to OVER A QUARTER 
OF A Mrnuion oF DOoLLARs. 

The Hon. George W. Miller, Superintendent of Insurance, 
in arresting these Companies, has done a good work, for which 
he will receive the approval, not of Policy Holders only, but 
of all honest and sound Life Insurance Companies. The 
natural tendency of these failures is to promote economy in 
the administration of the business. They will be likely to 
reduce HFAVY RENTS, exorbitant salaries and ruinous com- 
missions. Agents will be led to see that they have an im- 
portant interest in the souveNcy of the Company they repre- 
sent, and that itis not always best for them to accept the 
highest commissions they can get, irrespective of results. It 
is to be hoped, too, that Policy Holders will become less 
clamorous for dividends. A Company can be RUINED by 
dividends as well as by extravagance. SAFETY must now be- 
come the paramount question. But this can be maintained 
without sacrificing any real advantage of any party in in- 
terest. "4 








1870 over 911,000 tons, of 2,240 pounds each, were exported ~ 
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WAYNE’S REMEDIES. 
Dayton, Montgomery Co., O., April 20, 1870. 

I have used ‘* Wayne's Diuretic Elixir’ in a recent 
attack of rheumatism, and have found {ft an effectual 
remedy. One bottle completely cured me. 

JOHN C. DIETZ, 
With E. 8. Weekly, Druggist. 


TEMPERANCE MEN ADMIT ITs UTiLITy.—Noattempt 
has ever been made or ever will be made, to disguise 
the character of PLANTATION Bitters. It contains 
alcohol; and no Bitters that do not contain alchohol 
are worth a rush. Water will neither preserve the 
virtues of tonic vegetables nor render them active in 
the system. This is a chemical fact which no one 
¢ompetent to deliver an opinion on the subject will 
deny. Water tonics turn sour on the stomach, if they 
are not sour to begin with, (which is frequently the 
case,) and produce and promote indigestion, instead 
of curing it. Let it therefore be distinctly understood 
That PLANTATION Birrers is an alcoholic restorative. 
But mark this: it is strictly a medicine, not a bever- 
age. It isto be taken in limited quantities and at 
stated times, like other remedies and antidotes, and 
therefore its use is in accordance with e€ 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold. 
First Cabin to Paris....... , ... $145 00, Gold. 
By the Thursday Steamers. 

First Cabin. ... $8000 Gold. Steerage.$30 00 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. . 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnr. 








law, as well as with that “higher law’ which renders 
it incumbent upon every being gifted with reason to 
resort to the best possible means of accomplishing a 
salutary end. 





Sea Moss FARINE from Pure Irish Moss, for Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Custards, Creams, &c., &c. The 
cheapest, healthiest, and most delicious food in the 
world. 








When people are out of health they want to know, 
in the first place, what is the matter with them, and 
next—that fact being ascertained—what will cure 


them. 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if suffering from lauguor, debility and low spirits, 
what will TL shgeente and cheer them. All who have 
tried Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient under 
such circumstances will 
TELL THEM 
that it tones the stomach, acts mildly on the bowels 
gently stimulates the nerves and improves the anima’ 
spirits. Dyspeptics suffer a living martyrdom, and of 


course 

THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will relieve their flatulency, give them appetite, 
cure them of constipation, and alleviate all the inde- 
scribable pangs which this terrible disorder inflicts up- 


on its victims. 
TELL THEM 
Convalescents, who have used the Seltzer Aperient as 
a stomachic and alterative, what it has done for you. 
How it has banished your pain, and uneasiness, and 
given = aregular habit of body without weakening 
you. The billious too, 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 
what will rouse and regulate their torpid livers and 
keep the bile in its natural channel. It has gone astray 
into their blood and suffused skins with saffron, an 
they require an alterative. 
TELL THEM 
that the Seltzer Aperient is charged with anti-bilious 
elements. That they can rely upon its restorative alka- 
lies, and do not need the dangerous mercurial salts. 
The gentler sex must not be forgotten. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW 
if there is any preparation under the sun that will cure 
nervous irritability, hysteria, fainting fits, and the 
many other peculiar ailments to which, as a sex, they 
are subject. Tell them in reply that TaRRaNnT's Er- 
FERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT is a potent nervine as 
well as an alterative and cathartic. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Purify the 
Blood and strengthen the system, eradicate the effect 
of ey mere maintain the human frame in a condi- 
tion of healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental 
distempers, and relieve those whose sedentary habits 
lay them open to depression. They prevent and cure 
Bilious and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Sea Sickness, Colic, 
Cholera Morbus, and every complaint incident to diet 
or atmosphere. Ladies will find them a sovereign 
boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, Nervous- 
ness, Inertness and Diseases peculiar to the sex. Thou- 
sands of Testimonials can be seen at the office of 
BSON, 

Sole Importer and Agent for America, 


Nos. 64 and 66 WaTER Street, N. Y. Crty 
For sale by all dealers in America. 











— 


MANUFACTURED BY THE PROPRIETORS, 


F.E. SUIRE & C0. 


Wholesale Druggists, 


N.W. COR. FOURTH & VINE STREETS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS SAILING 


FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SALLING EVERY SATURDAY, 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First CABIN..... aes $75 | STEERAGE............ 
Do toLondon..... 80| Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris...... 90 Do toParis........ 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20 Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool............. .$80 | Liverpool............. $30 
a co) es . & 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 





One of the above First Class Iron Steamers 


WTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~ NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
Srarn....(Now Building.) ENe@uanp....... 3,450 tons. 
EeyPpr.... Do Eam............8310 ‘* 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 tons. HEeLveTia......3,315 * 
Pe 4, PENNSYLVANIA..2.872 ** 
FRANOS........ 3,512 ** VIRGINIA........ 2.876 ** 
THE QuBEN....3,517 “ DENMARK.......3,117 ‘* 


will 


leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown : 


IR an 50s « cas 0's 429505) 2 4000-0 $75 and $65 Currency 
a ay oe from Liverp'l,Queenstown.$65 and $75 ‘ 
Sed iverp’l or Queenstown and Return. $1 ” 

Steerage, to Liverpool 

saa Pa from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
laszow, and Londonderry $32 “ 


For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships, 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By ReeuLar SAILING PACKETS WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company's 
THROUGH LINE 
To California and China, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, 
AND 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
On the 4th and 20th of Each Month. 


Leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Canal 
Street, at 12 o'clock neon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preceding 
Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Panama 
Railway with one of the Company's Steamships from 
Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at MANZA- 
NILLO. Also connecting at Panama with steamers 
~~ aie PACIFIC AND CENTRAL AMERICAN 


One hundred pounds baggage allowed each adult. 
mnagnee santas accom nny axcage throngk, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without male protectors. 
Baggage received on the dock the day before sailing 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who pre- 
fer to send them down early. An experienced surgeon 
on board. Medicine and attendance free. % 

Ry —— oe ante apeemetien apply to 

& ticket office, on 7; 
Canal Street, North River, New York, ee 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 


STEA TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY 


COLORADO....Capt. Freeman. Feb. 22 ‘ 
WISCONSIN... Capt. Williams. March iat ROP Me 







+4 
NEBRASKA....Capt.Guard.....March 4 at 3.00 PM’ 
WYOMING. .__.Capt. Whineray March 8 at 3.00 PM 
MANHATTAN .Capt. Forsyth.. March 15, at 1.00PM’ 
| eee Capt. Price. .... March 22, at 3.00 P.M’ 
Cabin Passage. . ...(Gold). ’ 7 
Steerage...... ; -(Currency). 3. 


—— and State poems all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage ce, No. 29 Broadway. 

For freight or cabin passage, apply _ é 
WILLIAMS & GUION, 


No. 63 Wall Street. 





UNITED STATES AN RM! STEAM: 


REGULAR MAIL STEAMERS sailing on the 284 of 
every month : 

SOUTH AMERICA, Capt. E. L. TINKLEPaves. 
NORTH AMERICA, Capt. G. B. Stocr™. 
MERRIMACK, Capt. Wrer. 

These splendid steamers sail on schedule time, and 


de Janeiro, going and returning. For engagements of 


freigh ‘. ly to 
mee WAM. R GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling-green, New-York. 
STONINCTON LINE. 
For Boston and Providence. 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT SIDE-WHEEL 
STEAMERS. 


STONINGTON, and NARRAGANSETT 


Carr. Wa. M. Jones, Capt. Gro. B. Hutu 





BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Sonthern Securities of roy description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocke, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current ixsued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 
a” Collections receive especial care. 

New York CoRRESPONDENTS: 
Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, J.M. Weith & Arente. 


~ CHICAGO BANKERS. 
A. C. & O. Fr. Badger. 











Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, 


FOR BALE BY 
GEO. ©, ALLEN, 

513 BROADWAY (Under the St. Nicholas’ Hotel). 
DIAMONDS BOUGHT. 


"HIGHER EDUCATION. _ 


annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, 
Rev. 1. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


te For particulars, apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada Wet. ” 


[ ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
4 class ae Machine against easy monthly in- 
stalments or work, may apply to 297 Bowery, N. Y. 








MERCHANT TAILORS. 
McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 

No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 
MERCANTILE CARDS. 
C.'T. Raynolds & Co., 
Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 

PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, COLORS, WHITE 


LEADS and ZINCS. 
Nos. 106 and 108 Fulton Street, New York. 











AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
SOLICITOR IN BANKRUPTCY, 
UTICA, N.Y. 








call at St. Thomas, Para, Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio | 


P{ELLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per Cassell’s Magazine 


$236. PresmpENT: The Very | Chemist and Druggists (The). 





BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


Subscriptions can now be received at the 
ALBION OFFICE, 
| 39 Park Row, 
New York, 
| for any publication contained in the following list 
| Subscribers can receive them direct by Post, through 
our London Agents, or they will be forwarded through 
any News Agent in the United Statce 


N. B.—No allowance can poasibly be made for any 
irregularity in the delivery of these publications, but 
every precaution will be taken to ineure their safe de 
livery. 





LONDON WEEKLIES 
Subscription 









er Year. 
- | All th ’ 
From Pier 33, Foor oF Jay Sr., Norta River, At 4 iaerlonter % oO 
P.M., Dany. ane and Navy Gazette 15 00 
enxum. ; tah . 900 
Arriving in Boston Ahead of All Other = Life in London, Semi-weekly . .10 00 
uilder sien ewe <—e 12 
Lines. Bullionist.. Set ice ors “BB 00 
Tickets sold and State-rooms secured at No. 319 | Cassell’s Magazine............... .40 
Broadway, corner of New Pearl street, and at Dodd's | Chamber's Journal, Weekly Nos. .. 800 
Express Office, No. 944 Broadway. Court Circular............. ‘ 14 00 
reight always as low as any other line. home a. plaares eninas: .14 00 
- P aily News, last date each week 5 00 
D. 8. BABCOCK, President, Daily Telegraph, last date weekly 5 00 
“| j “| 9 cee ROO rere ‘ . 400 
Stonington Steamboat Co. oo enn RE “18 00 
Coenen | ||| .. 15 00 
FO R SA L E Engineering................. .15 00 
. | ‘a ss 14 00 
2 tvening Mail, Semi-wee each date -20 00 
CHOICE Every Week i ee = . 800 
xXeminer. Se ici 9 00 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS ceuty Gemma... 22 
EEE TRC Cee 400 
PAYING Graphic (The) Illustrated. 14 00 
ustratec udon News. .14 00 
10 PER CENT. AND OVER, Sporting News. 0... 5.00 
Thustrated Times 9 00 
Free from all Taxes, Se pe ci eS 6 0 
Lady's Own Paper... ‘ .. 800 
Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a| Land and Water............ -1 00 
‘| large vote of the People at Elections held for that pur | Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper... 400 
pose. All of a high order and first-class Securities of patos ~ nasa : pci 4 ¢ 4 
undoubted character. Interest and Principal payable | Mark Lane Expres! .. 15 00 
in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, ee: 00 
Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale at a large Money Market Review............. “1 4 
Reduction below Par for the present only. Musical World..... : pcenasss ..12 00 
Real Val ee ORES... 40+--n02-- . 8 00 
8 uation of ee RI ese deis seni Soscennsbn 6 00 
“ " ba - Property $41,800, Naval and Military Gazette “15 00 
hole Indeb niv. . 650.000 | News of the World............. 7 00 
Vv tedness 0 y , Notes and ——, - C 12 00 
GOVERNMENT & OTHER SECURITIES, | Orce8 Weeks oven 22 
Orchestra ......... RT , 
Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds Period The) (Colored Pictures) = 
Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express | Press............. a TEE 12 00 
tree of Charge. Pall Mall IN sc donaccces 15 00 
Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and Public O "St 4 % 
others seeking Reliable Investments, are Purchasing —— ee Paper. : = 
enny Miscellany......... 
these Loans. we we ae ; 15 00 
ynolds’ Newspaper... . 400 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, ae Seviow Sexe aaa s -. 15 00 
eae -15 00 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, | Sporting Life (Semi-weekly) each. 8 00 
Sunday Times........ ieee . 800 
No. 43 Pine Street, N. Y. Sporting Gazette. ......... .. - 8 © 
sport ao 7 Gee Deemed es .. 15 00 
i ’ . ’ e Times (of latest date) -.10 00 
N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large Tinie’ Servis Geactic.... 45 00 
Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for | Vanity Fair (colored plates) 15 00 
many years. ° — pi mn ae au" ... 400 
oncuitnenetperincisienSetieneneessiapasaitn atin lioraaeenstanatsitieiittieaaiainitien mer & Smith's European Mail... 900 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, Will o° the Wisp , 8 00 
Y 


ENGLISH, SCOTCH AND TRISH WEEKL 
PAPERS. 
Liverpool Mercury 
oo Journel 
Manchester Times 
Glasgow Herald e 


$35833SScncn te cpance 
$32333333S3 


Mail... 
Edinburgh Scotsman 
Dublin Nation...... 

** Freeman...‘ 
*  Trishman. . ‘ 
Belfast News........... 


ENGLISH MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 


Academy (The).... 
Army List... . ; 
Argosy (The)....... 
Art 


iat at te ot 


= 
= 


BeaeRe acSasrannesmw 


ArtJournal.......... 

Artisan... siaeaaavaaiats 

Atheneum, (monthly parts). 

Aunt Judy's Magazine......... 

Baily’s Mag. of Sports and Pastimes 

Bean Monde. Ue. ..........0000020. 

Belle Assemblee............. 

Belgravia, conducted by M. KE. Brandon, with ex- 
tra Christmas No... 

Blackwood’s« Edinburgh Magazine. 

Bookeeller.............. 

Boosey’s Musical Cabinet. . 

Boy’s Journal. 

Builder.......... 


-_ 


_ 


Chambers’ Journal. . 
Chambers’ Miscellany.......... 
Chappells’ Musical Magazine 
Cheering Words... 


Choral Harmony.... 
— Society. ... 

raser’s Magazine. 
Good Words......... e 
Good Words for the Young 
Hunt's Yachting Magazine 
Illustrated Magazine 
Illustrated Travels 
Ladies’ Companion 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion : F 
Ladies’ Treasury, and Treasury of Literature 
Le Follet j ecen 
Leisure Hour. 
London Journal. 
London Reader. 
London Society.... 
Macmillian’s Magazine 
Magazine for the Young 
Punch, (Monthly parts)... . 
Sporting Magazine (Old)... 
St. James's Magazine...... 
St. Paul’s Magazine......... 
Theatrical and Musica! Review 
Tineley’s Magazine................... cieeiaewasrle 
Trubner’s American and Oricuial Literary Record 4 00 
Victoria Magazine 6 00 
Young Englishwoman.......................+.- . 400 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ETC. 


Ft ee eat : 
AWW SD awa 


= 


Ona PDrHeszeaasoara+ 


SISSSSISSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSES2SES3SS3235 33335333335 


British Quarterly Review.............. 12 00 
Dublin Review............... RE RR ST 10 00 
——- a ci thada uaeacnkeOheds 6 ash owes 
North British Review....... .......-...-sseeeeee 
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Twenty-Sixth Annual Report 
OF 
The New-York Life Insurance Uo. 
OFFICE, NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 
JAN. 1, 1871. 


Amount of Net Cash As- 


sets, Jan. 1, 1870... $13,025,561 23 


RECEIPTS. 
Amount received for - 
miumsand annuities...... 753,226 90 


Amount of interest receive 
and accrued, including pre- 


mium on gold, (aa Owe 816,489 49 —6,569,716 39 


$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death, $1,283,863 12 
Less received 

from reinsur- 

ye 5,000 00$1,278,863 12 
Purchased policies.......... 521,603 65 
Life annuities and reinsur- 

OE, ccnccdectarnennésst<s 28,401 25 
Dividends to policy-holders. 1,058,929 41 
Commissions, brokerages, ; 

an ney ee. ... 665,114 68 
Advertising and physicians’ 

fees S 98,478, 58 


Taxes, office and law expen- 
ses, salaries, printing, re- 


venue stamps......... 267,788 96— 3,919,178 68 
$15,676,097 96 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in bank and in 


Trust Company........... $1,217,981 13 
Invested in United States 

stocks (market value, $2,- 

416,227 50,) cost........... 2,261,087 49 
Invested in New-York City 

bank stock (market value, 


$46,377.) Sica ktinesaoned 41,549 00 
Invested in New-York State 

and other stocks (market 

value, $1,769,745,) cost.... 1,757,343 27 


Real estate in the City of 

I nckdeceny vanacene 1,734,008 65 
Bonds and mortgages (secur- 

ed by real estate valued at 

$15,000 000; buildings there- 

on insured for over $6,000, - 

000, and the policies assign- 

ed to the Company as addi- 

tional collateral security.. 6,415,830 00 
Loans on existing policies... 926,410 96 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums, due subsequent 

to Jan. 1, IS71............. 
Premiums on existing poli- 

cies in hands of agents and 

in course of transmission. 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 


691,859 12 


564,478 11 


BTL cece cece cece ess . 65,600 23—§15,676,097 90 
Excess of market value of securities 
PE ascen akveecetetecksnsna4eene 202,419 74 
Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1871............. $15,878,517 70 
Appropriated as follows: 
Amount of adjusted losses 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
. eae <e 
Amount of Reported losses 
awaiting proof, &c. ..... 
Deposit for minors ........ 
Amount reserved for reinsu- 
rance on existin; licies, 
insuring $110,459,897 92 
ticipating insurance at 
per cent., Carlisle, net 
premium ; $895,460 65 non- 
——— at 5 per 
cent., Carlisle...........  acneeee 19 
Return premium 1870, an 
prior thereto, payable du- 
ring the year ...........-. 


$167,400 00 


150,558 00 
71 44 ° 





300,856 03 14,726,109 66 
Divisible surplus.......... $1,152,408 04 
During the year 9,925 poli- 
cles have been issued, in- 
GOTIRE... oc ccccccceccseses $27,141,994 84 
From the Undivided Surplus of $1,152,408 04 the 
Board of Trustees have declared a dividend, available 
on settlement of next annual premium, to each par- 
ticipating policy proportioned to its ‘contribution 
to surplus.” 
Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be 
added to the policy. 
TRUSTEES: 
Morris FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life 
Insurance Com q 
Davip Dows. (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants,) 
No. 20 South Street. 
Isaac C. Kenpatt, Union Buildings, corner of 
William and Pine Streets. 
Danie. 8. MiLier, (late Dater, Miller & Co., 
Grocers.) : 
Henry K. Bocert, (Bogert & Kneeland,) No. 49 
William Street. 
Joun Marrs, (Merchant,) No. 20 South Street. 
Wo. H. Apeteton, (Appleton & Co., Publishers,) 
No. 92 Grand Street. 
Roserr B. Collins, (Collins & Brothers, Stationers,) 
No. 106 Leonard Street. 
Wriam Barton, (Banker,) No. 33 Wall Street. 
Ww. A. Boorn, (Booth & Edgar,) No. 100 Wall St. 
Georee A. Oseoop, (Banker,) No. 35 Broad St. 
Henry Bowers, (Bowers, Beeckman & Co., (Dry 
Goods), Nos. 82 and 84 Worth Street. 
Cuartes L. Antony, (Anthony & Hall, Dry 
Goods,) No. 61 Leonard Street. 
Sanrorp Coss, President Eagle Fire Insurance 
Company, No. 71 Wall Street. E 
Epwakp Martin, (Cragin & Co., Provisions,) No. 
400 West 12th Street. 
Epwtx Hoyt, (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods,) 
No. 107 Franklin Street. ; 
H. B. Crariin, (H..B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods,) 
corner of Church and Worth Streets. 
J. F. Sermovr, (J. F. Seymour & Co., Crockery.) 
No. 78 Warren Street. 
Coryetivs R. Bogert, 


Watan H. Beers, Vice-President. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, PReEsIDENT.. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
VicE-PrREs. AFD ACTUARY. 
THEODORE M. Banta, Cashier. 


Cornetivs R. Booert, M.D.,)} Medical 
GeorGce WILKEs, M.D., { Examiners. 


Cuar.es Wrieat, M.D., 
Assistant Medical Examiner. 


M.D., No. 8 St. Mark's 





THE ENGLISH AGENCY. 
H. 8. HOMANS, 76 & 77 CHEapsIDE, 
London. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WasuHInecTon, February 4, 1871. 

UBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT 

books will be opened on the sixth day of March 

next, in this country and Europe, for subscriptions to 

the National Loan, under the Act approved July 14, 

1870, entitled ‘An Act to authorise the Refunding of 

the National Debt,” and the Act in amendment there- 
of, approved January 20, 1871. 

The places at which subscriptions may be made, and 
the names of the authorized Agents of the Govern_ 
ment, will be announced hereafter. The proposed 
loan comprises three classes of Bonds, namely : 

First. Bonds to the amount of five hundred mil_ 
lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after ten years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

Second. Bonds to the amount of three hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum, 

Third. Bonds to the amount of seven hundred 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after thirty years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Subscribers to the Loan will have preference in the 
following order, namely: 

First. Subscribers for equal amounts of each class of 
bonds. 

Second. Subscribers for equal amounts of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per 
cent. and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five 
per cent. 

Third. Subscribers for five per cent. bonds. 

When a subscription is made the subscriber will be 
required to deposit two per cent. of the amount there_ 
of, to be accounted for by the Government when the 
bonds are delivered; and payment may be mede either 
in coin or in bonds of the United States known as 
FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, at their par value. The coin re_ 
ceived in payment will be applied to the redemption 
of five-twenty bonds. 

The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will 
be payable in the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated 
Depository of the Government. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
redeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 
A.We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, t 

Mesers. Clews, Habitch & Co., § London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail- 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


No. 20 Wall Street, | _ 
New York, January 2, 1871.5 





In connection with the house of 
JAY COOKE, MeCULLOCH & CO., 
No. 41 Lombard Street, London, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO PURCHASE AND SELL 


STERLING EXCHANCE, 
TO ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS AND CIRCU- 





| 


LAR LETTERS FOR TRAVELERS, 


} Available in all parts of the world, 


TO EXECUTE ORDERS IN SECURITIES 
| TO MAKE 

CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY, 
| and to transact any business pertaining to an 


| American Banking House in London. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON, 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


— LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arncursa.p, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaffray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip Sa.Lomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Royal Insu rance Comp’y 


oF 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 


OFFICE, 
No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital, 


£2,000,000 Sterling, or - - - - - - $10,000,000 
Paid up capital and surplus, - - - - $4,535,000 
B. A. McDONALD, Agent. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 





ALSO, 
Commercial ‘Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, and 
Draw Bills on 


MUNROE & CO., 
NO. 7 RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, and 
NO. 34 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON. 


VERMILYE &CO., 
Bankers. 

Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau Street. 
DEALERS IN ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
AND IN 
Cold and Cold Coupons. 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 
Railway Stocks, Bonds and 
GOLD, 


MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES. 
INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 


OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 











3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 
Creat Inducements 
To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 


Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 
ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 





An opportunity never before presented for securing | 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences | 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive | 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad-) 
dress— } 


0. F, DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 





U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb, | 
' 


New 7-30 Gold Loan 


OF THE 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGE ON RAIL- 
ROAD AND LAND GRANT. 


Safe, Profitable, Permanent. 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest the 
First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the North- 
ern Pacific ilroad Company. They are free from 
United States Tax, and are issued at the following de- 
nominations :—Coupons, $100, $500, $1,000; Regis- 
tered, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


With the same entire confidence with which we 
commended Government Bonds to Capitalists and 
People, we now, after the fullest investigation, re- 
commend these Northern Pacific Railroad Bonds to 
our friends and the general public. 


GOLD PAYMENT.—Both principal and interest are 
pre in American Gold Coin, at the office of JAY 
OKE & Co., New York City—the principal at the 
end of 30 years, and the interest (at the rate of seven 
and three-tenths per cent. per annum) half-yearly, 1st 
of January and July. 


PERFECT SAFETY.—The bonds we are now sell- 
ing are secured by a first and —_ mortgage on all the 
roperty and rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
oe om which will embrace on the completion of 
e work : 


1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with rolling 
stock, buildings, and all other equipments. 


2. Over Twenty-two Thousand Acres of Land to 
every mile of finished road. This land, agricultural, 
timbered and mineral, amounting in all to more than 
Fifty Million Acres, consist of alternate sections. 
reaching from twenty to forty miles on each side of 
the track, and extending in a broad, fertile belt from 
Wisconsin through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, to 
Puget Sound. 


While the Government does not directly guarantee 
the bonds of the road, it thus amply provides for their 
full and prompt payment by an unreserved grant of 
land, the most valuable ever conferred upon a great 
national improvement. 


THE MORTGAGE.—The Trustees under the Mort- 
are Messrs. Jay Cooke of Philadelphia, and J. 
r Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad Company. They will directly and per- 
manently represent the interests of the First Mortgage 
bondholders, and are required to see that the proceeds 
of land sales are used in purchasing and canceling the 
bonds of the Company if they can be bought before 
maturity at not more than 10 per cent premium; other- 
wise the Trustees are to invest the proceeds of land 
sales in United States Bonds or Real Estate Mort- 
8 for the further security of Northern Pacific bond- 
olders. Also, that they have at all times in their 
control, as security, at least 500 acres of average land 
to every $1,000 of outstanding First Mortgage nds, 
beside the railroad itself and all its equipments and 
franchises. 


PROFITABLENESS.—Of course nothing can be 
safer than the bonds of the United States, but as the 
Government is no longer a_ borrower, as the Nation's 

resent work is not that of preserving its existence, 

ut that of Developing a Continent, we remind those 
who desire to increase their income and obtain a more 
aa investment, while still having a perfect re- 
iable security, that: 


United States 5-20s at their average premium yield 
the present purchaser less than 54g per cent goid in- 
terest. Should they be redeemed in five years, and 
specie payments be resumed, they would really pay 
only 4% per cent, orif in three years, only 33 per cent, 
as the present premium would meanwhile be sunk. 


Northern Pacifie 7-30s selling at par in currency yield 
the investor 7 3-10 per cent gold interest absolutely for 
thirty — Sree from United States Tax. $1,100 cur- 
rency invested now in United States 5-20s will yield 
per year in gold, say . $1,100 currency invested 
now in Northern Pacitic 7-30 will yield per year in gold, 
$380 30. Here is a difference in annual income of nearly 
one-third, besides a difference of 7 to 10 per cent ia 
principal, when both classes of bouds are redeemed. 


THE ROAD NOW BUILDING.—Work was begun 
in July last upon the eastern portion of the line, and 
the money eng by the Sale to Stockholders of 
some six Millions of the Company's bonds, to build 
and equip the road from Lake Superior across Minne- 
sota to the Red River of the North—233 miles. The 

ing on this division is now well advanced, the 
ron is being rapidly laid ; several thousand men are at 
work on the line, and about the Ist of August next this 
important section of the road will be in full operation. 
In the mean time orders have been sent to the Pacific 
coast for the commencement of the work on the west- 
ern end of the road in early Spring, and thereafter the 
work will be pushed, both eastward and westward, 
with as much speed as may b econsistent with solidity 
and a wise economy. 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS.—These bonds will be 
at all times receivable, at 1.10, in payment for the Com- 
pany’s lands, at their lowest cash price. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABLE.—The registered bonds 
can be exchanged at any time for coupons, the coupons 
for registered, and both these for others, payable, prin- 
cipal and interest, at any of the principal centres of 
Sereps, in the coin of the various European coun- 
tries. 


HOW TO GET THEM.—Your nearest Bank or 
Banker will supply these bouds in any desired amount, 
and of any ne demonination. Persons wishing 
to exchange stocks or other bonds for these can do so 
with any of our agents, who will allow the highest 
current price for all marketable securities. 


Those living in localities remote from banks may 
send money, or other bonds, directly to us by express, 
and we will send back Northern Pacific bonds at our 
own risk and without cost to the investor. For fur- 
ther information, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or 
address the undersigned, or any of the Banks or 
Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 
114 South Third street, Philadelphia ; conner of Nas- 


| sau and Wall streets, New York; 432 Fifteenth street 


Washington. D.C., by National Banks. and by brokers 
generally throughout the conntry. 
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